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HERE are three appar- 
a: ent methods in which 

painters have repre- 
sented religious subjects. 
Those works which most 
deeply appeal to me and 
most vividly place before 
my imagination, as well as 
before my eyes, the scenes 
represented, have been the 
“outward and visible sign ”’ 
of the “ inward and spiritual 
grace’’ with which the artist 
had been endowed by a 
power higher than himself. 
They were the works of men 
who would not have thought 
of painting any other class 
of subjects — at least at the 
time when these great 
spiritual manifestations were 
made. Their souls were full 
of Christ, of his life, from 
his manger cradle in Beth- 
lehem to his cross on Cal- 
vary. 
From this class of paint- 
ers, Fra Angelico stands forth 
in full relief, and is a most 
notable example of the art- 
ist who paints from deep, 


religious, personal conviction. 


He has 


been called the “chief of the contempla- 
tives ;”’ but this title falls far short of ex- 
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THE PRODIGAL SON, 


BY WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 


pressing what he is to me. His intensity 
of spirituality is something far beyond 
contemplation; it is life in things not 
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seen, in things so devoutly hoped for that 
they become reality, — and his artist hand 
was skilled enough to make his thought, 
his faith and his hope speak to the world 
through his pictures. 


STUDY FOR ST. PETER, IN TRINITY CHURCH, 
BOSTON, 


BY JOHN LA FARGE. 


A second class of painters of religious 
subjects are men of such ideality and im- 
agination that for the time their feeling is 
as strong— not as pure—as when it 
arises from conviction. They have the 
poetic and artistic temperament so highly 
developed that they can throw themselves 


into any atmosphere of 
any age, and for the : 
time live and move and 


° 


have their being in any 
nation and at any epoch 
of time that it suits 
them to represent. Such 
men do not require the 
peace of the convent 
cell, the habit of con- 
stant devotion, and the 
other influences of a 
purely religious life, in 
order to represent upon 
their canvases the most 
spiritual subjects. ‘They 
can pass an evening in 
merry company, even in 
revelry, and next morn- 
ing place upon the can- McKIM WINDOW IN 
vas. a madonna (CHURCH, 
saint so supersensual in — 
spirit and bearing that sonn La Farce. 
as one gazes he feels as 

if an actual reproduction of a spiritual 
being were before him and he had been 
permitted to look upon one of God’s 
glorified children. Such a painter was 
Raphael, a wonderful dramatic poet of 
the brush, and in his first estate a poet of 
great purity of feeling. 

A third painter of religious pictures is 
he who chooses these motives because it 
is the thing to do under the circumstances 
in which he is placed, — sometimes, also, 
for purely commercial reasons. Alas! 
how many pictures by such painters exist 
in churches and galleries which the travel- 
ler visits. How repulsive they are to the 
religious and the irreligious alike ! — for 
many of the latter class are extremists in 
their demand for honesty. There are 
pictures by such painters which we stay 
to observe because they are graceful, 
well drawn, finely colored ; but they might 
as well be of any other subjects — they 
fail to awaken any emotion in us. I be- 
lieve that ‘only the religious man can 
paint the religious picture which will 
move other men to the depths of their 
being. In this connection I am glad to 
quote Sir Frederick Leighton : — 


“ Art is wholly independent of morality; there 
is, nevertheless, no error deeper or more deadly 
than to deny that the moral complexion, the ef/os, 
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CARTOON OF RIGHT SIDE OF PAINTING IN THE CHANCEL OF THE CHURCH OF THE 


INCARNATION, NEW YORK. 
BY JOHN LA FARGE. 
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LEFT SIDE OF CHANCEL OF ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


DECORATION BY JOHN LA FARGE. 
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SAMSON. 


BY ELIHU VEDDER. 


of the artist does, in truth, tinge every work of 
his hand, and fashion — in silence, but with the 
certainty of fate — the course and current of his 
whole career. Believe me, whatever of dignity, 
whatever of strength, we have within us, will 
display and make strong the labors of our hands; 
whatever littleness degrades our spirit will lessen 
them and drag them down; whatever noble fire 
is in our hearts will burn also in our work; 
whatever purity is ours will chasten and exalt it. 
For as we are, so our work is; and what we sow 
in our lives, that beyond a doubt we shall reap, 
for good or for ill, in the strengthening or de- 
facing of whatever gifts have fallen to our lot.” 


We know that in the early Christian 
Church there was a deep feeling against 
the representation of the Saviour except 
by certain symbols, such as the fish, the 
vine, the cross or the lamb. In the 
eighth century the Church indorsed the 
view of St. John of Damascus, who ar- 
gued that since Jesus took upon him a 
form as of a man and chose to be observed 
of others in this form, he had himself 
given a warrant for his representation ; 
and enumerating the chief occurrences in 
the life of Jesus, this venerable authority 


adds: ‘ Paint all these things in colors 
as well as in speech, in pictures as well 
as in books.’”’ But it was not until the 
early Renaissance that men began freely 
to express on canvas and in marble, each 
one his highest conception of what Christ 
was like; and during the few centuries 
following that period the pictures that 
realize our ideals of religious painting 
were produced. During these centuries 
religious subjects were more numerous 
than any others; and every imaginable 
type of Saviour, Virgin Mother, Holy In- 
fant, Angel, Saint and Satan was pro- 
duced and reproduced ad infinitum. 

In more recent years, while there have 
always been painters of occasional reli- 
gious subjects in all countries, there has 
not existed a large number of artists who 
painted little or nothing else, as was the | 
case in past centuries. The reasons for 
this are obvious to every thoughtful per- 
son who considers the differences between 
the life of the period of the Renaissance 
and the life of to-day, as well as the vast 
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DELILAH, 


BY ELIHU VEDDER. 


difference in the methods of the study of 
art then and now. 

In the present century, the usual pic- 
ture exhibitions have contained a small 
percentage of religious pictures; and 
when the comparatively small number of 
important American painters is compared 
with those of other countries, we shall 
find that in this regard we have to-day no 
reason to consider ourselves as wanting in 
importance as to numbers or in the quality 
of our achievements. 

William Page, who died about ten 
years ago, might well be called a genius. 
His artistic nature was apparent very 
early in his life,and his talent for drawing 
had been clearly shown when, at seventeen, 
his feligious nature was so awakened that, 
for the time, art was forgotten. He be- 
came a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and went to Andover to study in 
the Divinity School ; but Calvinistic the- 
ology soon lost its hold on him, and he 
resumed the study of painting. Later in 
life he found repose and inspiration in the 


doctrines of Swedenborg, and his interest 
in the mysteries of being, the various 
phases of religious faith and the specu- 
lations upon “ foreknowledge, will and 
fate’ was as sincere as his love for art. 
His pictures of “ Moses and Aaron on 
Mount Horeb”’ and “ Ruth and Naomi”’ 
were equally praised and censured, as in 
them he applied an original method for 
measuring the human form, which con- 
veyed an impression of grandeur to some 
critics, while others found it simply gro- 
tesque. Of the “ Moses” Paul Akers 
said : — 

“Viewed even in its mere external, it is as 
simple and majestic as the Hebrew language. 
The far sky, with its pallid moon, the deep, 
shadowy valley, with its ghostly warriors, the 
group on the near mountain, with its superb 
youth, its venerable age, and its manhood too 
strong and vital for the destructive years, — in the 
presence of such a creation there is time for a 
great silence.” 

No one of Page’s religious pictures, 
however, aroused such interest as the 
“ Head of Christ,’’ painted for Theodore 
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Tilton in 1870. It was exhibited at the 
National Academy in New York and in 
other American cities. It was an un- 
usual and mystical work and, like all 
human productions of which this is true, 
it made a deep impression upon one 
class of people and was utterly devoid of 
effect or meaning to many others. But 
that it was a work of genius, executed in 
a spirit of devotion, no one could doubt. 

With the life and work of William 
Morris Hunt a new epoch dawned upon 
American painting. ‘To create such an 
epoch it was necessary that men of ori- 
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John La Farge, a pupil of Hunt, has 
shown that master’s influence as well as 
his own incomparable originality, in a 
variety of ways, as a flower and landscape 
painter, as well as in portraits, until finally 
he well merits the name of a painter of 
religious subjects, and those of a high 
order. Before he knew Hunt, La Farge 
had been a student in various branches 
of archeology, and in Paris had been a 
pupil of Couture in painting, until that 
master perceived his pupil’s talent, when, 
great artist that he was, he advised La 
Farge to study by himself and thus not 


THE DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN, 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. 


ginal, creative genius, inspired by ideal 
aims and indifferent, in the best sense 
of the word, to the example of their 
predecessors and to the criticism of their 
contemporaries, should wield an influence. 
Such an one was Hunt. We cannot 
speak of him as a painter of religious 
subjects, although in exceptional cases 
he touched such subjects, —a reproduc- 
tion of his “‘ Prodigal Son”’ is given in 
the present paper; but a painter with re- 
ligious sincerity, religious devotion to all 
that he could discern of truth and beauty 
in art, and a religious determination to be 
true to his loftiest ideals, he certainly was. 


incur the danger of lessening his individ- 
uality. A truly kind fortune directed 
his steps when they took him to New- 
port and to William Hunt. Here was 
a locality blessed with heavenly colors 
for one who, like La Farge, had a soul 
and an eye attuned to such seas and 
skies as those of Newport,— such ver- 
dant fields below, such blue heavens 
above, with waters of ever-changing and 
ever-entrancing hues, an Eden for a 
painter who believed that Nature should 
sit for her likeness as human beings do, 
and always painted her portraits in the 
open air. 
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DECAPITATION OF SAINT JOHN. 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. 
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We may well believe that this custom 
had much to do with the breadth, the 
largeness of his style; for La_ Farge 
achieves his ends with little elaboration, 
with almost no detail: the spirit of the 
scene is prisoned in his work, while many 
of the petty things which may be re- 
produced are entirely ignored. So in his 
portraits the character of his subject is 
sure to be given; they are executed with 


THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM, 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. 


great sincerity and a piercing insight into 
the personality of the sitter; but every 
detail not necessary to this end is omitted, 
or so slightly indicated that it is not 
noticeable. This method, together with 
a rich, low scheme of color, produces 
portraits of great excellence, and imparts 
a sense of the true spirit of the subject, 
which is the loftiest achievement in por- 
traiture. 


The first important religious picture 
painted by La Farge, that is known to 
me, was a “St. Paul,’ executed in 
1861. It is strong and simple, full of 
religious feeling, and while it shows a 
knowledge that is gained by a study of 
the works of the Renaissance, it is origi- 
nal in conception and in execution, and 
has in it the sentiment which results from 
a vital, feryid religious feeling. 

In 1876 La Farge was 
called to undertake the 
decoration of ‘Trinity 
Church, Boston; but 
unfortunately want of 
money and a lack of suf- 
ficient time prevented 
such a harmonious and 
finished decoration as 
was hoped for, and the 
only mural decorations 
by La Farge are some 
pictures, mostly of Bib- 
lical subjects, above the 
windows in the tower, 
and six figures of heroic 
size below the windows, 
representing SS. Peter 
and Paul, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, David and 
Moses; while in the 
nave are “ Jesus and the 
Woman of Samaria,”’ on 
the north wall, and 
‘Jesus and Nicodemus,” 
on the south wall; also 
high up on the eastern 
wall of the north tran- 
sept, under an arch, is 
a representation of St. 
James. 

A year later, La Farge 
had a better opportunity 
for ecclesiastical decora- 
tion ; and in St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York, he executed frescoes 
on each side of the reredos in a/fo relievo 
which St. Gaudens made after his design. 
Here, much as I admire the works of La 
Farge, I find a certain lack of positive 
effect. If the frescoes are intelligently 
studied, the qualities of the artist are dis- 
cerned. The conception is original, and 
there is vivacity and even gladness in the 
execution ; but while the work is far from 
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MONASTIC LIFE, 


BY FRANK V. DU MOND. 


being weak, its power and virtue are not 
satisfying —it is a surface effect, brilliant, 
but not deep nor glowing. 

For twenty years La Farge has given his 
attention largely to decorative glass, and 
has produced some fine church and me- 
morial windows. ‘The “ Battle window ”’ 
in Memorial Hall at Harvard University is 
a most stirring composition, and its sym- 
bolism is exquisite ; the cloud effects are 
wonderfully fine. ‘The so-called “ Blue 
window” in Trinity Church, Boston, is 
greatly admired ; it is in the western fa- 
cade, over the choir gallery. Several other 
windows by La Farge are in the same 
church. The McKim window is a repro- 
duction of a part of ‘Titian’s famous “ Pres- 
entation of the Virgin Mary.” ‘The Lace 
window is in the south transept; and in 
the north transept is the memorial win- 
dow to the Black family, the principal 
subject of which is the “* New Jerusalem,”’ 
illustrating the text: “ And I John saw 
the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband.” 
The figures of John in the lower part of 
the window, gazing up at the descending 


figure of an angelic bride, and of the 
bride herself, are very fine. In the chapel 
is La Farge’s window representing “ Pur- 
ity,” in the centre of which is a young 
girl holding a lamp, with a pot of lilies by 
her side. 

The coloring of La Farge’s glass is 
wonderfully. fine and effective, entirely 
original and sometimes a little startling 
at first sight. He is the father of modern 
glass work, and he uses all the resources 
of the art with a skill which proves him 
a master indeed. He makes the solder- 
ing serve him as the outline for certain 
designs to which it lends itself; he adds 
to the depth and richness of his effects by 
using thick bits of glass, rough glass, fig- 
ured glass, and glass inlaid with glass, 
modelling the edges according to his 
idea. Stones such as amethyst and 
metals inlaid in glass he makes to serve 
his ends ; for no man is so surprisingly re- 
sourceful in the invention of new methods 
of ornamentation and unusual effects of 
color in glass work. 

I know of no recent easel pictures by 
La Farge; indeed, decorative painting 
and glass work are quite sufficient to 
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require all his attention, and we may 
congratulate ourselves on having such a 
devotee to these arts who is essentially 
American in every sense of the word. 
He is doing a great work for the artistic 
education of the people. The young 
men who see the “ Battle window ”’ three 
times a day are unconsciously absorbing 
a standard of art that will aid them to 
judge of decorative art intelligently ; and 
as they go to their distant and widely 
separated homes, perhaps travelling to 
other lands and seeing the works of the 
gods in art, they will owe a debt to John 
La Farge which many of them will recog- 
nize in later life. 

No description of La Farge’s works 
can so well characterize him as an artist 
as do the following extracts from one of 
his lectures delivered at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 1893 :— 


“Art begins where language ceases ; and the 
impressions that we receive and the manners 
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through which we render them are, in themselves, 
so subtle that no one yet has been able to analyze 
more than a certain exterior part of the mechan- 
ism of sensation and representation. Do not let 
us talk of putting down — recording — what was 
there; there was there what we intended to see. 
The religious feeling of the religious painters of 
the past had no other means of expression than 
the faces of the people they saw about them. 
The women living then, whose faces are enshrined 
for us in the pictures of Christian sanctity — or 
even of Buddhist piety — were not different from 
those of to-day. They had the same lightness of 
mind, the same caring for fashion, the same 
meannesses, the same devotion, the same high 
pure-mindedness that they have to-day. From 
what they showed, the artist who cared for the 
higherghings chose what he cared for. He who 
did not see as we see — that is to say, who did 
not mean — gave us dryness, hardness and mean- 
ness of character in the early portraits of those 
same periods when religious art flourished. .. . 
‘What constitutes a religious painting?’ isa ques- 
tion put to Michael Angelo. ‘A fish taken out of 
the market place and painted with a devout and 
attentive mind,’ answered the man whose poetry 
in verse expresses an almost agonizing sense of 
another world to come. If we will only see that 
painting, in the words of Delacroix, another very ° 
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great artist, requires the whole man, ‘veut son 
homme tout entier,’ this humble dedication of 
Michael Angelo’s powers need not surprise us. 
As the creature represents in itself a record of 
the forces that have made it and made also the 
world, and as it is in so far an epitome of the 
universe, so the man who brings his mind to con- 
template the creature is himself communicating 
with the entire world. He is acting in the spirit 


of poetry, which touches us by establishing over 


A MAGDALENE, 


BY MARY L. MACOMBER. 


and over again this connection of ourselves with 
the universe through our seeing how, in the poet’s 
mind, some single thought, sometimes some mere 
fancy, some mere word, has ties with all that we 
care for most, with the very foundations upon 
which we live.” 

Another rare artist is Elihu Vedder. 
In no sense academic or conventional, 
his works can never be approved by those 
who demand such lighting, tone and 
grouping as are prescribed by the rules 
of any school. He is a visionary poet 
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rather than a perceptive artist, and 
his poetry is frequently of the fantastic 
order. He is a nineteenth century 
mystic, who is willing to materialize 
his mysticism and give it to the world. 
Many of his pictures which are not dis- 
tinctly religious are full of a spirit akin 
to devotion. ‘They are strangely power- 
ful, and I have yet to see a 
picture by Vedder which does 
not interest me. He is in- 
dividual and dares to be him- 
self, has the courage of his 
convictions ; and his subjects 
almost invariably suggest a 
serious and deep meaning to 
a thoughtful mind, however 
weirdly and fancifully they are 
rendered. ‘The genuineness 
in his pictures forbids their 
being grotesque, as the same 
subjects might become if 
treated by another man. The 
endless praise which has been 
showered upon Vedder’s illus- 
trations of the Rubaiyat”’ of 
Omar Khayyam is an inade- 
quate return to an artist who 
has given to his day and gen- 
eration such treasures as these. 
In the arabesques and decora- 
tive fragments of these illus- 
trations the artist shows him- 
self a master in symbol-paint- 
ing, which has always largely 
entered into religious art. 
While the illustrations of this 
mystic Persian poem, as a 
whole, cannot be called reli- 
gious, that of Eve, defiantly 
holding out her serpent-poi- 
soned apple, is Biblical, and 
that which illustrates the forty- 
fourth quatrain is a rich prom- 
ise of purely religious painting. The 
lines run: — 
‘* Why, if the soul can fling the dust aside, 
And naked on the air of heaven ride, 
wea not a shame — were’t not a shame for 
im 
In this clay carcass crippled to abide? ” 

How triumphant is the phantasmal soul 
which rises from the dead body; what 
life, what activity it expresses, and how 
intensely dead, how depressingly material 
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is the “clay carcass’’ lying across the 
stone below ! 

Vedder is no copyist ; he has patiently 
and intelligently studied the masterpieces 
of the world; but it is the lofty feeling 
and the strength of other painters which 
he has assimilated rather than their 
methods and mannerisms. His treat- 
ment of “The Crucifixion,” “The Death 
of Abel” and “ The Star of Bethlehem ”’ 
has proved his ability to represent reli- 
gious subjects with a sincerity and 2s- 
thetic instinct which, while it frees them 
from academic severity, holds them far 
above genre-like prettiness: they are rev- 
erent, intellectual and imaginative. Mr. 
Vedder has recently exhibited two impor- 
tant works in Boston, “ Lazarus” and 
“The Enemy Sowing Tares.’’ ‘The first 
is a colossal head ; and while I could wish 
that it were on a larger canvas, that the 
head-dress was not cut off, and that it had 
a feeling of atmosphere about it, still it is 
ungracious not to be content with a pic- 
ture which gives so much. ‘The Oriental 
head is strong, handsome and magnifi- 
cently modelled ; and the face, with its ex- 
pression of half-realized pain and solemn, 
intent thought, has a spell in it which 
compels one to turn to it again and again, 
trying to discover if this is the true ex- 
pression of a man who has passed into 
the hereafter and suddenly reawakens in 
the now. 

“The Enemy Sowing ‘Tares” is as 
Vedderesque as anything that the artist 
has done. It is so bold and even auda- 
cious a representation of the Scripture 
parable, that one reflects seriously as to 
its full meaning ; for the old adage that 
makes “ money the root of all evil” is by 
no means far-reaching enough to explain 
this tremendous picture. It is on Cal- 
vary and around the foot of the cross 
that the tares are sown, — an indication 
of the cross rising in the foreground, and 
the inscription “1.N.k.1.” lying near it. <A 
dim light from the rising moon reveals a 
huge figure stealing near to the sacred 
spot ; in one hand he clutches a bowl! full 
of gold coins, which with the other hand 
he sows as tares — coin after coin drop- 
ping through his fingers into that most 
sacred ground where has been dropped a 
seed more holy than was ever elsewhere 


sown. In form and drapery the evil one 
resembles a Hebrew patriarch ; his malev- 
olence and hatred of Him who here has 
died make his face hideous; and min- 
gled with these expressions there is a 
suggestion of devilish glee in the work he 
isdoing. Is it true that the power of 
money has been the curse of Christianity ? 
Shakespeare tells of “ saint-seducing 
gold,” and Dante makes Virgil say : — 


* Now mayst thou see, my son! how brief, how 
vain, 
The goods committed into Fortune’s hands, 
For which the human race keep such a coil! 
Not all the gold that is beneath the moon, 
Or ever hath been, of these toil-worn souls 
Might purchase rest for one.” 


Charles Sprague Pearce, a much 
younger man than La Farge or Vedder, 
has painted several religious subjects, al- 
though he has meantime executed so 
many works of a different nature that he 


cannot be accurately called a religious. 


painter. He has lived in France since 
1873, and has been called a “ Frenchman 
of Frenchmen, although born in Boston ; ”’ 
and to my mind, if his art were to be given 
a nationality, it would unavoidably be 
called French. Mr. Pearce has received 
most gratifying and important recogni- 
tion as an artist. After having gained a 
medal from the Paris Salon, he was last year 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
In Ghent he received the Grand Medal 
of Honor; in Munich and Antwerp he 
has received medals and other valuable 
recognition, and in Berlin the Grand Di- 
ploma of Honor, outranking all medals, 
was conferred upon him. His earliest 
religious subject known to me is the huge 
picture of the “ Decapitation of Saint 
John.” It was painted about twenty 
years ago, when he had studied and prac- 
tised his art but a few years. It secured 
to the artist an honorable mention in the 
Salon of 1881, a degree which had been 
conferred on but four Americans in forty- 
one years, which shows the high estima- 
tion in which the picture was held in 
Paris. It isa realistic work, and the anat- 
omy of the figures may be praised, es- 
pecially in the executioner, who demands 
more attention in this picture than does 
the saint. In truth, I find little to praise 
in the conception and the sentiment of 
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BY MARY L. MACOMBER. 


this work, while the drawing, foreshorten- 
ing and other technical qualities should 
be heartily commended. For these rea- 
sons it may well be honorably mentioned 
wherever seen ; but I doubt if it can move 
any soul to its depths, or fora moment 
lead the spectator to forget that it is 
only a picture.”’ 

“The Death of the First-Born”’ is a 
far more unusual and interesting work 
than the “ Decapitation of Saint John;” 
but it is ultra-realistic. I mean that one 
at once perceives that Mr. Pearce has 
given infinite study to his models, that he 
has arranged the muse-en-scéne of his 
picture with the greatest care, and has 
been dominated by the most sincere in- 
tention of representing with refined ex- 
actness the whole episode as he has con- 
ceived it. But I find no spiritual emotion 
nor spiritual sympathy in the work. At 
the same time it is most attractive and 
interesting for its subject, for its excel- 
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lent technique, and for the 
pity which the spectator feels 
for the young father and 
mother sitting there, bowed 
down in their affliction, with 
the littlke mummy-case_ be- 
tween them. For these rea- 
sons it is a picture that one 
will not forget, that one will 
always be glad to see, and 
that admirably displays the 
qualities of a conscientious, 
skilful, realistic, technical 
painter. I know of no other 
picture painted in our coun- 
try which leads us to reflect 
on what a day that must have 
been when “there was a 
great cry in Egypt, for there 
was not a house where there 
was not one dead.”” ‘There 
are most praiseworthy touches 
in the handling of the sub- 
ject, such as the covering of 
the faces, the pretty decora- 
tion of the odd little burial- 
case, and the toy-like votive 
images scattered before the 
altar to which the father and 
mother have brought their 
baby. In short, as an achieve- 
ment in good painting, for 
an artist so young as was Mr. Pearce 
when this was done, 1878, it may be 
unreservedly praised. ‘ The Sacrifice of 
Abraham,” 1879, seems to me to ac- 
centuate the estimate of Pearce as a re- 
ligious painter which I have given above. 
“The Annunciation,”’ 1892, I have not 
seen, nor has any reproduction nor any 
description of it come within my obser- 
vation. I believe that a writer in the 
Magazine of Art, in April, 1893, speaks 
justly of Mr. Pearce when he says : — 


“Mr. Pearce was born in Boston in 1851, but 
came to Europe in 1873, and placed himself un- 
der the tutelage of M. Léon Bonnat. His win- 
ters were spent in Nice, and voyages to Algiers 
and other parts of Africa naturally gave a distinct 
tone and direction to his artistic sensibilities. 
This development afforded a strong contrast to 
his youth, when his ambition was to paint great 
Biblical subjects, such as his ‘ Lamentation over 
the First-Born,’ ‘ The Sacrifice of Abraham,’ and 
‘The Decapitation of Saint John.’ The spirit 
of Barry and Haydon was strong within him; 
but, like Jan von Beers, he yielded to the pressure 
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of the times, and became more modern in his 
ideas and his subjects. At the same time he 
sought to cultivate more and more his excellence 
of technique, and only transferred to it the enthu- 
siasm he had misplaced in the ‘ grand style.’ ” 

Frank Vincent Du Mond is one of our 
young artists, born in 1864, who painted 
a “Holy Family” after graduating at 
the Académie Julien, at Paris; it gained 
a medal at the Paris Salon, and has been 
much admired in this country. It repre- 
sents the Virgin Mary and Saint Joseph 
sitting on one side of a rude bench on 
which a frugal meal is spread; their 
heads are bowed and hands clasped, 
while the youthful Jesus, standing on the 
other side of the table, is “‘ saying grace.” 
The light from an opposite window brings 
out the profile of his face against the 
background of a broad aureole, with great 
distinctness. His head is bowed, and 
there is an air of purity and sanctity 
about him which impresses one intensely 
and pervades the otherwise bare and 
cheerless room. It recalls Miss Mulock’s 
lines : — 
“ This, thisis Thou! No idle painter’s dream 

Of aureoled, imaginary Christ, 

Laden with attributes that make not God, 

But Jesus, son of Mary, lowly, wise, 

Obedient, subject unto parents, mild, 


Meek —as the meek that shall inherit earth; 
Pure — as the pure in heart that shall see God.” 


The figure of the madonna is totally un- 
conventional ; indeed, it is so far from 
being ecclesiastical, that the aureole and 
the pot of lilies by her side are abso- 
lutely necessary to emphasize her person- 
ality. There is a simplicity and direct- 
ness about the picture that it is difficult 
to describe ; its intangible qualities make 
its value, and these can only be worthily 
conveyed to the mind by sight. 

Another picture by Du Mond is “ The 
Baptism of Christ,” a subject that has 
been so frequently treated by the old 
masters that it is interesting to seea 
modern American conception of it. The 
thought that Jesus is the principal figure 
is emphasized in this picture by his being 
placed sufficiently in front of the Baptist 
to render the latter secondary at the first 
glance ; and yet this is done in a way that 
does not too much detract from the im- 
portance of the saint. A second notice- 
able method by which the superiority of 


the Christ is marked is in the difference 
in the expression of the two faces. Both 
have the eyes raised to heaven, and both 
are raising the right hand as if invoking 
a higher power; the face of the Christ 
has an expression as if gazing with per- 
fect peace and trust into the very ocean 
of supreme power and love, and of being 
entranced and lost in that supreme, while 
the expression of the Baptist is complex : 
it combines a wonderful reverence and a 
sincere humility with an appeal to the 
Almighty Father on account of this being 
whom the Baptist had declared himself 
unworthy to baptize, but to whose com- 
mand, “ Suffer it to be so now,” he had 
obediently yielded. It seems an almost 
incomprehensible thing that a young 
man not yet of the age at which our 
Lord was baptized, who has gone from 
our American life and passed through 
Julien’s school, should paint a picture 
which in its spirit might have emanated 
from the cell of a devout monk, or been 
painted for an altar-piece with the purity 
and intensity of religious feeling which 
characterized the work of Fra Bartolom- 
meo or Gion Bellini. In the background 
of the picture Du Mond’s exquisite feel- 
ing for nature is discerned; and the 
groups of witnesses to the impressive 
scene are well worthy of study if one 
can turn his attention to these details — 
quite sufficient for a picture by them- 
selves — with the two wonderful figures 
of the Christ and the saint before his 
eyes. 

I have said nothing of the work of Mr. 
May or Mr. Moss or others of whose 
work I should like to speak. I have 
simply treated of half a dozen of our re- 
ligious painters whose work is perhaps the 
most notable and representative. One 
does not fail to remember especially the 
beautiful work which has been done in 
these late years by Mrs. Henry Whitman 
of Boston. 

To me the most remarkable Ameri- 
can painter of religious subjects is Miss 
Mary L. Macomber, whose ancestors were 
all New England people. She was born 
in Fall River, and first studied there under 
a local “fruit painter.” She nextstudied 
in the school of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and after leaving it had three 
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years of illness, not actually commencing 
her artistic career until the autumn of 
1889. She painted a picture of “ Ruth,” 
which was exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design in New York. At- 
tention was first fixed on Miss Macomber 
as a religious painter by an “ Annuncia- 
tion” exhibited at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. It attracted and delighted all 
who saw it, and was approved by the 
general consent of artists as well as others. 
Of all religious subjects, the Annuncia- 
tion is the most mystical and most at- 
tractive to me personally ; and I have a 
deep sympathy with Miss Macomber in 
her early choice of this subject, which 
she has so exquisitely rendered, a subject 
so suitably appealing to a pure-souled 
young woman, whose experience has not 
dulled her conception of what that scene 
must have been which Dante pictures 
thus : — 
“The Angel who to earth the news made known 
Of peace that men had wept for many a year, 
And heaven long barred and closed had open 
thrown, 
Before us stood in sculptured form so clear, 

In attitude that sweetest thought betrayed, 

That he no speechless image did appear. 

One could have sworn that he his Ave said, 

For there too, in clear-imaged form, was she 
Who turned the key that high love open laid, 

And on her mien is written, one might see, 
Ecce Ancilla Dei, full as plain 

As figures that on wax imprinted be.’’ 

The reverent sincerity in Miss Macom- 
ber’s work, the utter absence of any 
trick or artificial methods, her pure, fresh 
inspiration, are all in exquisite harmony 
with the delicate color which so graciously 
lends itself to her refined and devotional 
conception. To me the essential value 
of every representation of this subject, 
however beautiful and however decorative 
it may otherwise be, is in the expression 
on the face of the Virgin, which is here 
most satisfactory. She is scarcely troubled, 
certainly not afraid ; but she is awed by 
the new-born consciousness, gradually be- 
coming real to her, that she is to be 
called “ Blessed’ by all future genera- 
tions; and one recalls Taine’s exclama- 
tion before the “Annunciation” in the 
convent of San Marco: “Such immaculate 
modesty, such virginal candor! By her 
side Raphael’s Virgins are merely vigor- 
ous peasant girls,” 
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The most noteworthy feature of the 
exhibition at the Boston Art Museum last 
summer was undoubtedly Miss Macom- 
ber’s “ Madonna.” Pyramidal in form, 
the madonna and child are in the upper 
portion of the picture, with an adoring 
female figure on each side. The seat or 
throne of the madonna is carved from 
white marble, on which, in panels orna- 
mented with graceful borders, are scenes 
from the life of Jesus. The mother and 
child are clothed in white, but behind the 
mother hangs a drapery of a rich tint of 
green, bordered in purple and gold, which 
throws into full relief, not only her figure, 
but also her auburn hair and the golden 
halos which float above the heads of both 
the madonna and the child. The figure 
on the right kneels in profile and has her 
face buried in her hands, while the whole 
expression of the form is that of deep 
sorrow. Her dress is of a very faint rose 
color, almost white, and her hair of a light 
golden tinge. The figure on the left is 
seated at the feet of the madonna, and 
holds a crown of thorns. Her expression 
is pensive ; her dress is a delicate green- 
ish blue, and her hair brown. The face 
of the one figure and the forms of both 
are expressive of a lofty, solemn sadness, 
which, however, is not hopeless. The 
crown of thorns indicates that the future 
sufferings of Jesus are prophetically 
known to them and to the divine mother ; 
but their faith is hopeful, and they believe 
without reserve that supreme love and 
pity are guiding everything for their ulti- 
mate happiness and that of the whole 
world. 

Miss Macomber is able to attain the 
greatest end which the greatest master 
ever reached ; for she moves the hearts of 
those who study her pictures, — and espe- 
cially does she accomplish this by the face 
of the madonna. This art is not learned 
in any school ; it can be imparted by no 
master ; it is her own God-given nature 
which has enabled her to illumine the 
face of her madonna, sad though it be, 
with the unutterable, tender, passionate, 
unselfish and immortal maternal love. 
She recalls to one’s mind those lines of 
Rossetti beginning, “All hath been told 
her touching her dear son, and all shall 
be accomplished.” 
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This poem was written by Lucy Larcom early in the days of her teaching at Wheaton Seminary, at Norton. The 
school year was drawing to a close, and as the time approached when teacher and pupils were to separate, some not to 
return, the kindly relations were to be recognized by a parting gift to each of some book. One of the class, Miss Ruth A. 
Webber of Bedford, who was not only a pupil, but had certam official duties that brought her in more intimate association 
with her teacher, expressed a preference for a few words fresh from her pen, and she was gratified in receiving from Miss 
Larcom’s hand at parting this little poem, which she has carefully treasured for more than forty years. Now that Miss 
Larcom’s volume of life is closed, Miss Webber wishes to add her testimony to that of others to the inspiring influence 
of the teacher of her early days, and to share this keepsake with the large circle of pupils and friends of Lucy Larcom. 

Beprorp, March 1, 1895. ABRAM Brown. 
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THE PHYSICIANS OF EARLY NEW ENGLAND. 


By May Kelsey Champion. 


EW diseases are the fruits 
of new sins,’’ 
warned Nathaniel 
Morton, in a year 
when one of those 
dark clouds which 
so often hid the 
Plymouth sky had drawn lower than usual. 
They were awakening dispensations which 
should cause all to examine whether they 
had not provoked the Lord with some 
general and unwonted evil-doing, he de- 
clared. 

In this same spirit, it was always the 
settling of a preacher which was the first 
matter at hand after laying out a plan- 
tation, if, indeed, the pioneers, or sep- 
aratists, or religious outcasts, or what- 
ever manner of men and women they 
were who went out from Plymouth or the 
Bay, did not secure their minister first 
and build up their new town afterward. 

To him who could heal souls the colo- 
nists confidently brought the ills of their 
bodies; and the preachers, closing the 
covers of their Bibles now and then to 


take up a “ phissic book’”’ or two, were 
held fully qualified to deal cut mercurials 
and operate with lancets and _ blisters. 
Seldom in the first years of a settlement 
did the name of a regular physician ap- 
pear upon the lists; and as late as 1746 
a Massachusetts town set aside #5 for 
its minister in return for his serving the 
poor of the place with medicine. 

Looking down the long perspective, we 
are led to hope that these men of two 
professions did not seek to administer 
their doctrines with their blisters and 
potions; else, under such caustic treat- 
ment, it must frequently have been a 
hard fight for the patient to recover. 
It is a significant fact that when, after 
a few years, the actual practitioners — 
chirurgeons, as they were commonly 
called — did arrive, they found an en- 
thusiastic welcome. 

Broad acres were seductively held forth 
by the settlers of every large town to 
secure a physician of their own; and 
once established, his services were gener- 
ously shared with the surrounding smaller 
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settlements. A single exception to this 
rule comes to mind just here, — an amus- 
ing incident of an exclusive Connecti- 
cut town whose physician went too often 
abroad, giving more of his skill to the 
neighboring plantations than was pleas- 
ing. A remonstrance was made and 
sixty acres of land granted for his en- 
couragement to stay at home and attend 
the sick of his own town rather than 
strangers. Usually, however, the doctor’s 
circuit was no small journey. His salary 
was fixed by the courts, and some such 
careful entry as the following of the Con- 
necticut Colony in 1652 went down upon 
the records : — 

“Thomas Lord, hauing ingaged to 
this Courte to continue his aboade in 
Hartford for the next ensuing yeare, and 
to improue his best skill amongst the 
inhabitants of the Townes vppon the 
Riuer within this Jurissdiction, both for 
setting of bones and otherwise, as at all 
times occasions and necessityes may or 
shall require; This Courte doth graunt 
that hee shall bee paid by the Country 
the sum of fifteene pounds for the said 
ensuing yeare, and they doe declare that 
for euery visitt or journye that hee shall 
take or make, being sent for to any 
howse in Hartford, twelue pence is rea- 
sonable ; to any howse in Wyndsor, fiue 
shillings; to any howse in Wethersfeild, 
three shillings; to any howse in Far- 
mington, six shillings; to any howse in 
Mattabeseck, eight shillings ; (hee hauing 
promised that hee will require no more).”’ 

Physicians were freed from watching, 
warding and training, and, usually, from 
taxes also; though it would seem, from 
a piteous appeal of one Bryan Rosseter 
to the younger John Winthrop, that 
they were not always exempt from these 
last. In sore straits he begs him in a 


letter to use his influence in the matter. — 


“T was never rated for my head whilest 
I lived at Connealicott,”’ he writes. And 
again: “As for rates for my head and 
Horse I hope your Honor soe honors 
that antient phisitian Aesculapius &c. that 
my name being approved may be can- 
celled in the treasurer’s list.’’ 

During King Philip’s War the town of 
Rehoboth, Massachusetts, hired a surgeon 
for three months, he promising to be 


helpful to the town, and to “do his best 
endeavor, with the help of God,” to cure 
any that might be wounded by the enemy. 
In return, the town agreed to give him a 
place in which to live, his diet, and twenty 
shillings a month, and to allow him, in ad- 
dition, three pounds in money with which 
to purchase instruments and medicine. 

Later, when the courts ceased to take 
charge of this matter of payment for ser- 
vices, and it became the custom among 
physicians to derive their profits mainly 
from the sale of their tinctures and appli- 
cations, the temptation to deal them out 
profusely may easily be understood. Po- 
tent were the blisters and extravagant the 
bleedings when an “epidemicall” disease 
went round, or in the years when the 
“ throat-ail”’ was “ very mortal.”’ 

Not infrequently the chirurgeons added 
a trade to their profession, as the minis- 
ters at the first had added surgery to their 
theology ; and a man might occupy him- 
self with a last and lap-stone when his 
mortar and pestle were idle. 

That the unskilful pretenders kept 
themselves abreast right prominently 
with the regular practitioners is confirmed 
by an act of the Massachusetts Colony in 
1649. In this it is ordered that no per- 
sons whatsoever that are “ implied” about 
the bodies of men, women or children, 
for preservation of life or health, shall 
“pfsume to exercise or put forth any 
act contrary to the knowne rules of art.”’ 
‘This, the act goes on to state, “ is not in- 
tended to discourage any from a lawfull 
use of their skill, but rather to incourage 
and direct them in the right use thereof, 
and to inhibit and restraine the pre- 
sumptuous arrogance of such as, through 
prefidence of their owne skill or any 
other synister respects,’ venture to haz- 
ard the life or limbs of their patients. 

As early as 1630 one Nich. Knopp 
was brought to justice in the same colony 
for taking upon himself to cure the scurvy 
by “a water of noe worth nor value, 
which he solde att a very deare rate.”’ 
The choice of a £5 fine or imprison- 
ment was offered him, and apparently he 
preferred to pay the fine, since the court 
afterward remitted £3 of it. 

Much reliance was placed upon faith 
as a curative agent. “Through faith and 
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the use of means he recovered,’ we read 
— whenever he got well at all, after the 
saltpetre, blisters, grated pepper and tur- 
pentine pills, and numberless bleedings 
that made up the “ means.” 

Winthrop, in his journal, mentions an 
instance of healing, in which he says, 
“The power and mercy of the Lord did 
appear in extraordinary manner.” A lit- 
tle child, the eight-year-old daughter of a 
deacon of the Boston church, had been 
playing with other children about a cart, 
when the “ hinder end thereof”’ fell upon 
her head. The projecting iron made a 
deep wound, and according to Winthrop, 
who is rather uncomfortably precise in 
describing the accident, “drove a piece 
of the skull before it into the brain, so as 
the brains came out, and seven surgeons 
(some of the country, very experienced 
men, and others of the ships, which rode 
in the harbour) being called together for 
advice, etc., did all conclude that it was 
the brains, (being about half a spoonful at 
one time, and more at other times,) and 
that there was no hope of the child’s life, 
except the piece of skull could be drawn 
out. This treatment, however, one of the 
ruling elders of the church did not ap- 
prove, and though a surgeon himself, he 
would apply only plasters, while the 
church lifted up its voice in earnest 
prayers.” In six weeks, Winthrop writes, 
the child had recovered perfectly, and 
adds, as collateral assurance of the effi- 
cacy of the treatment: “ Nor did it lose 
the senses at any time.”’ 

Though doubtless inheriting much of 
the large faith of his father, the younger 
John Winthrop was inclined to give care- 
ful attention to the study of the “‘means”’ 
as well. He even turned his mind now 
and then to the iridescent superstitions 
of the East —an elixir of dew which 


would cure mania, or that precious stone 


taken from the head of a snake by which 
the poison could be drawn from a ven- 
omous wound and discharged in milk. 
Full directions for preparing the first 
illusive substance are given him by Sir 
Kenelme Digby in a letter from Paris 
in 1656 :— 

‘“‘T haue knowne one,” he writes, “ that 
cured all deliriums and frensies what- 
soeuer, and att once taking, w™ an Elixir 
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made of dew, nothing but dew, puri- 
fyed and nipped vp ina glasse, and di- 
gested fifteen months, till all of it was 
become a grey pouder not one droppe 
of humidity remaining. This j knowe 
to be true; and that first it was as black 
as ink; then greene ; then gray; and att 
twenty-two months end, it was as white 
and lustrous as any orientall perle. But 
it cured manias at fifteen months end. 
He dyed that wrought it, when he in- 
tended to ferment it w" ©. Other Elixir 
j meuer saw; and they that know it, I 
beleeue are very cautious to hide it.” 
In this same letter, and apparently in 
answer tO some previous questions of 
Winthrop, he tells him that all vitriol 
is alike, and additions made to it are 
“but to make the thing the more mys- 
terious.”’ 

“To make the thing mysterious’”’ was 
a privilege which went with every doc- 
tor’s saddle-bags. Always a conspicuous 
principle of the healing art, it had even 
greater encouragement, and, in conse- 
quence, greater allurement, in_ those 
days than in our own. American cre- 
dulity may still cover a magnificent reach, 
but we give thanks that we have gotten 
past curing ‘“ agewes’’ by paring the 
sufferer’s nails and hanging them in a 
linen bag about the neck of a live eel, — 
at the time declared a magnetical exper- 
iment attended by infallible results. 

It is Sir Kenelme Digby who describes 
Peruvian bark to Winthrop, which he 
says he has made known as a cure for 
intermittent fevers, and which “ worketh 
no sensible effect but that you are cured.” 
He also shows his respect for the other’s 
knowledge of the science by an assur- 
ance that any medicines which Winthrop 
might send him in return would be re- 
ceived as singular favors. 

Neighbors and friends brought their 
complaints to Winthrop, sure of a hear- 
ing, and certain, too, that whatever rem- 
edies he knew would be freely offered. 
Now in a letter from the New Haven 
plantation John Davenport complains 
that his wife “hath bene, diverse times, 
and stil is, valetudinarious, faint, thirsty, 
of little appetite, and indisposed sun- 
dry times,” or again, one as far away as 
Barbadoes is “ trobled with a thin, sharp, 
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salt youmer”’ settling upon his “longes,” 
and lays his discomfort before the kind- 
hearted governor, asking for a cure. 

From the surrounding country the 
various healing herbs yielded their virtues 
to the settlers. Sassafras was exported in 
large quantities. Sumac berries pounded 
and, mixed with honey constituted a 
remedy for certain disorders. Even that 
plant which grew under a perennial cloud 
of disrepute had its place. Of the agency 
of “that good creature, tobacco,’’ in Cap- 
tain Underhill’s celebrated smoke con- 
version, much has been written. For 
inoculation against sin germs, it seems 
to have turned out rather a failure in the 
single experiment on record. But not- 
withstanding the fact that its remedial 
effect upon the captain’s soul was very 
short-lived, the colonists seem to have 
kept faith with it for some physical ail- 
ments. Roger Williams took up a pen 
to praise its effects in his own family. 
His son Joseph being troubled by what 
is mysteriously described as “a spice of 
an epilepsie,’”’ “‘ we used some remedies,” 
he says, “but it hath pleased God, by 
his taking of tobacco, perfectly (as we 
hope) to cure him.” 

One may not dwell upon the medical 
practice of that time without a thought 
of the early good-wives; those able 
women who were ready at any hour of 
the day or night to answer a call of suf- 
fering — who thought nothing of mount- 


ing a horse and riding six or seven miles 
in darkness or cold or storm to bring 
comfort to the distressed. They were 
learned in the properties of the different 
local herbs, and were held in conspicuous 
respect in the plantations. To a seventh 
daughter was ascribed peculiar power, 
and superstitious homage was paid to 
her ability to stroke for the king’s-evil, 
cure cancers, alleviate asthma and set 
broken bones. It did not go well with 
these worthy women, however, when 
they attempted to introduce new relli- 
gious creeds with their brewing. ‘That 
was a matter which the courts took up 
with a high hand, and the offender was 
likely to find herself driven from the 
plantation. One Jane Hawkins figured 
rather prominently before an early Mas- 
sachusetts court for an offence of this 
kind, and was ordered between the time 
of her sentence and that of her depart- 
ure “not to meddle in surgery, or phisick, 
plaisters, or oyles, nor to question mat- 
ters of religion, except w™ the elders for 
satisfaction.’”’ Savage, referring to the 
matter, remarks that he supposes that 
her oil of Antinomianism was more 
dreaded than her oil of mandrakes. 

Small-pox might rage; _pestilential 
fevers might stalk abroad in the land ; but 
Antinomianism and its kindred heresies 
were disorders for which the spiritual 
board of health of the Massachusetts 
Colony kept a sharp watch. 
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By Philip Becker Goets. 


E trembled at the gate of peace and wrought 
H With human voice to tongue his frenzied mood : 
He sang ; and angels leaned to hear who caught 
Their hymn and framed for man their proper thought. 


GERMANY’S TRIBUTE TO ARMINIUS. 


By Myron R. Sanford. 


IFTY miles from Han- 
F over, on a direct line 
toward Cologne, — one 
might say very appropriately, 
as the crow flies, for crows 
abound in the Teutoburgian 
forest, — there stands on the 
summit of the Grotenburg peak 
a monument to the early 
German hero, Arminius. ‘The 
traveller lingering for a few 
days in the pleasant town of 
Detmold lying just at the foot 
of the mountain, goes his way 
strongly impressed with the 
thought that this memorial is 
worthy of more attention than 
is given it by the outside world. 
It recalls to him the story of a 
heroic chieftain and the fierce 
patriotism which first dared to 
think of the union of the Ger- 
man tribes, a story which “stirs 
the heart like the sound of 
a trumpet.” He may have 
heard it before in his school- 
days, but never as told under 
the shadow of these hills. 
It reminds him also that on 
a great fete day, twenty years 
ago, this monument, de- 
signed to keep in remem- 
brance Arminius and the 
union which he welded, 
was happily chosen as a national symbol 
to mark the formation of the new Ger- 
many under Wilhelm I. No nation ex- 
cept the German has ever before stopped 
in its erection of monuments to the heroes 
of the day to build so colossal a monu- 
ment to a chieftain of two thousand years 
gone by. 

No nation ever had better cause to 
remember an early patriot. At the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, the Roman 
policy with regard to the German tribes 
had already taken definite shape, and the 
more intelligent leaders among the many 
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clans living between the Rhine and the 
Elbe saw with fear that their tribute money 
was accounted by the questors as a steady 
source of revenue to the Roman treasury. 
Nor were they so rude and untaught in 
the principles of government that they 
did not see, even in its immaturity, the 
full design of Augustus. ‘Their hunting- 
grounds were to be Roman, they but the 
forest-keepers ; their fields were to be 
tithed to the distant owners, themselves 
the serfs of the strange chiefs who had 
intruded themselves among them and of 
the great imperium which those chiefs 
vaguely shadowed to them. It was the 
old story in the world’s history, — old 
even then, — an organized despotism en- 
deavoring to keep in subjection tribes 
whose weakness lay not in want of cour- 
age or prowess, but in lack of unity. The 
historian Tacitus, well knowing what would 
be the potentiality of a German union, 
says gravely a few years later, that “ the 
gods have granted no greater gift to the 
Roman empire in the years of its failing 
strength than the strife of the middle Eu- 
rope tribes. And,’ he continues, “as if in 
an amphitheatre, they have even granted us, 
as spectators, the sight of the contest in 
an arena before our eyes.” ‘The Romans, 
by gifts and power bestowed, won to 
themselves the aid of many chieftains 
whose patriotism was less dear to them 
than a guarantee of good living and per- 
sonal protection. But a smothered hatred 
toward the legions whose eagles were 
ever flaunted in their faces lived in the 
heart of many an Arminius in the forests 
of Germany. Yet he alone seemed to 
have the influence to organize and the 
craft to lead in the successful struggle 
which followed. 

This young soldier, son of Segimer, a 
chief of the Cherusci, but twenty-five years 
of age at this time, had recently returned 
from southern Germany, or northern 
Italy, where, with his brother Flavus, he 
had been serving in the Roman army. 
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DETMOLD, SHOWING THE MONUMENT IN THE DISTANCE. 


When we have sifted out the truth from 
the romantic tales and legends which 
make his name their centre, we find 
we have too little left that is certain. 
He could have been no common hire- 
ling, for he won both citizenship and 
knighthood from the Romans. -.He 
must have been the bravest and _ ihe 
strongest of characters, or he could never, 
in the face of the opposition of his own 
family and the disheartening fear of all 
the tribes, have struggled on to the great 
victories which he won. He must have 
been far beyond his rude companions in 
statesmanship to see clearly what might 
follow from a union of the clans; and, 
finally, we know that he was filled with 
the intensest patriotism. ‘There was in 
him such a deep love for his native woods 
and for the primitive homes of his people, 
that we can believe it to have been with 
no feeling of self-sacrifice that he gave 
up the honors promised him by the 
Empire and turned back to the priva- 
tions of the old life in the Teutoburgian 
forests. He knew he would be poor and 
déstitute among his people, whereas com- 
parative luxury would be afferded him if 
his influence and service were given to 
Rome — for the Romans were seeking 
through such as Arminius to gain a firmer 
hold upon the tribes; yet he was strong 
enough to despise all Roman allure- 
ments. 


He seems to have left the Roman army 
and to have made his way back to his 
tribe some time in the year 8 A. D. 
Whether he had at this time a_ well- 
matured plan in his mind to free Ger- 
many we do not know. But the designs 
of Varus, unniistakable to the young 
knight, who had learned Roman craft 
within the camp, and the slow drawing of 
the net led him within the year to deter- 
mine upon action. Word was sent by 
him from tribe to tribe, oaths of union 
were given, and the young Cheruscan, 
with other leaders, waited a favorable 
moment. It came when Varus started 
from what is now central Germany in 
September, A. I. 9, to quiet a rebellion 
which had broken out in one of the 
small nations of the southwest. The 
Roman, too conscious of his own strength, 
marched with little precaution into the 
Teutoburgian forest; the soldiers strag- 
gled through the thickets, some scarcely 
armed at all, many with armor carelessly 
borne and a hindrance rather than a 
help in case of attack. Probably they 
were thinking of anything rather than 
that already thousands of eyes were glar- 
ing at them from behind the pines and 
firs, or that many crouching enemies 
were concealed on the sides of the ra- 
vines just in their path. 

The blow fell with awful violence. It 
was the despairing fierceness of men who 
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knew that failure in this attempt would 
be heavier bondage to their land and fate 
worse than death to themselves. En- 
couraged at the first onset by more suc- 
cess than they had dared to hope, for 
three days they drove the Romans piti- 
lessly through the valleys and over the 
hills of the Teutoburger Wald. And 
after the head of Varus had been for- 
warded as a warning to a chief who had 
not lent his fealty, and those who were 
left of the three legions had been sent 
under the yoke, the people hailed Ar- 
minius king. Proof that the Romans re- 
garded this victory of the barbarians as a 
great one is found in the record of the 
pathetic grief of the senile Augustus and 
the statement of Tacitus that “ Arminius 
was, without doubt, the liberator of Ger- 
many ; and not, as other kings and lead- 
ers, in the beginning of its strength, but 
in the height of its power, had he dared 
to attack the Empire. He was not 
always successful in single battles, yet 
unconquered in war.”’ 

So Arminius became Germany’s first 
hero. How much was accomplished, and 
how history was diverted from what 
would have been, by this victory, are 
questions variously answered by those 
who have written upon these times. 
Though Arminius reigned but twelve 
years, with but the partial allegiance of 
the tribes, yet German freedom began 
at the battle with Varus. Arminius for 
a moment welded together the tribes 
whose descendants were to compose the 
German fatherland. He was occasion- 
ally memorialized by poets and _histo- 
rians ; but until the present century no 
more thought was given him than by any 
busy people to one of their mythical 
heroes whose deeds are told the children 
round the fireside. 

The more perfect revelation to the 
German people of a_ flesh-and-blood 
Arminius, as the first leader of the united 
tribes and the one who, after forming 
that imperfect state, led on the clans to 
victory, is due to the long and patient 
effort of Joseph Ernst von Bandel. This 
artist gave thirty-seven years of his life to 
an endeavor to erect the memorial which 
now crowns the Grotenburg peak. ‘Iwo 
passions filled Von Bandel’s life, — pa- 


triotism and art. ‘lo the conjoined force 
of these two the monument is due. 

The times in which Bandel’s boyhood 
fell had much to do in developing the 
strong love of country which was promi- 
nent in his after life. He saw the com- 
ing of the forces of the first Napoleon 
into Ansbach, his native town, and soon 
knew what hardships and disgrace war 
might bring to a conquered people. It 
is told of him that when news came of 
the defeat of the French forces in Russia, 
he bought a bust of Napoleon, put it in 
the open highway and, to the fright of 
his people, stoned it. Fortunately for 
him the power of the foreign rulers was 
already so far weakened that no punish- 
ment followed the act. Asa boy he was 
disinclined to work, and through the in- 
dulgence of his father spent much of his 
time in roaming the woods and _ fields. 
Later he roused himself to effort and 
studied forestry ; but when about to begin 
his service, happening to enter the studio 
of an artist and seeing the work in prog- 
ress, he cried out: “I too must learn to 
make these;”’’ and the modeller as 
quickly said: * If you are in earnest I will 
teach you.” ‘This instantaneous choice 
was final. Bandel was an artist from that 
moment. 

The thought of an Arminius as an ap- 
propriate subject for a sculptor’s chisel 
seems to have been with him from the 
beginning of his artist life as one among 
other conceptions; but presently the 
ardent patriotism of the man led him to 
regard this subject as the only one fit for 
his life work. For more than fifty years 
he woke and slept with but one ideal,— 
Arminius, a great Arminius, for the Ger- 
man people. It was many years before 
he could get promise of help sufficient to 
justify him in laying the foundations of 
the memorial ; but in 1838 a company of 
friends advanced means to begin the sub- 
structure. ‘This massive piece of work 
was successfully built and the last stone 
laid in 1846. Then came years of fam- 
ine and poverty to Germany, and loyal 
as were Bandel’s friends, they were un- 
able to aid him. A Verein had been 
formed in Detmold, another later in 
Hanover; contributions had been so- 
licited far and near; designs of the pro- 
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INSIDE THE LITTLE HUNENRING. 


posed figure had been sold for the benefit 
of the fund ; but still the means were in- 
adequate. To find two hundred and 
seventy thousand marks for a statue of 
this vaguely defined old hero Hermann — 
for so his name became in modern Ger- 
man —was not easy. ‘The princes of 
Lippe occasionally lent their help; other 
royal contributions were made; and the 
Vereins furnished small sums; but all 
gifts combined were too small to be of 
practical service. ‘The substructure on 
the now neglected peak seemed destined 
to stand a meaningless pile of sandstone. 
The tools and valuable pieces of metal 
were removed from the workshop on the 
mountain and stored away in Detmold. 
Members of the Vereins died, and men 
went their way and seemed to forget the 
artist and his hopes. 

Bandel himself did not waver. To 
abandon the project never occurred to 
him. Hehammered away on the copper 
plates which were to cover the iron frame- 
work of the figure and waited for the time 


when Germany should see in his design a 
worthy type of its unity and freedom. 
That time came after the war of 1870. 
In the joy over peace and the formation 
of a new Germany, no memorial of unity, 
victory and freedom could be more fitting 
than the Arminius statue. The long-de- 
layed and partially completed monument 
suddenly found itself an object of popular 
regard ; the Reichstag voted Bandel ten 
thousand thalers; the new emperor, who 
had previously sent him two thousand 
thalers, now provided nine thousand 
more, and allowed a relief of himself for 
one of the niches at the base to be made 
from acannon recently captured at Grave- 
lotte; Krupp, of Essen, sent the great 
steel sword for the statue ; the multitudes 
crowded to the top of the Grotenburg 
and covered the base, which had stood 
figureless for twenty-four years, with 
wreaths and streamers of black, white 
and red; the winding road leading up 
the mountain suddenly became again a 
highway for struggling teams and work- 
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men; and again Bandel lived upon the 
Grotenburg. But with far different feel- 
ings must he now have hammered and 
planned ; for he worked no longer in a 
deferred buta present hope. ‘The nation 
itself had publicly declared its wish for 
the completion of the memorial. He had 
waited long for his reward, but it was 
abundant when at last it came. ‘Though 
with nearly blinded eyes and the gray 
hairs of a man who had passed by five 
years the allotted gift of life, he stood on 
the day of dedication at the foot of his 
Arminius statue, near him the leader upon 
whom he looked as the second Hermann 
arisen to unite the German tribes, the 
emperor himself; and when he was led 
to the front, and the Kaiser, grasping his 
hand to thank him in the name of Ger- 
many, pointed him out to the great mul- 
titude as the patient workman to whose 
labor the memorial was due, all and more 
than all that he had ever dreamed was 
his, and his life was full. Never had so 
many thousands crowded upon the top 
of the Grotenburg as gathered to see this 
closing act in the building of the me- 
morial and to mark the honor paid the 
builder — not even on any great day of 
battle for freedom eighteen centuries and 
more before. The inhabitants of Det- 
mold even yet dwell with the greatest 
enthusiasm upon the scenes of that red- 
letter day in the history of the little city, 
when the revered emperor and his noble 
officers, other representatives from all 
Germany and the population of the sur- 
rounding villages crowded their streets 
and climbed their honored mountain 
to hail with heartiest good-will the be- 
ginning and the continuance of German 
union. 

In the wide avenue cut through the 
trees just at the rear of the statue there 
still stands the little cottage where for 
many years Bandel spent the working 
hours of the day, superintending the 
labor of the masons and coppersmiths, 
himself one of the most diligent of work- 
men. On many stormy nights he slept 
there, being obliged, so he writes, to go 
out occasionally “to drive away the 
beasts that troubled him.”’ ‘These beasts 


must have been such small animals as 
wild hogs, deer and foxes. 


It is not an 
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uncommon occurrence now to see, in the 
evening, a deer run across the open space 
in front of the monument. Bandel 
laughs at one time over the stealing of 
his dinner by the foxes. 

Since his death there has been cut on 
a stone in front of his c®ttage the in- 
scription: ‘* Here, before his hut, the 
place of his many years of thinking and 
toiling, stood Ernst von Bandel on the 
16th of August, 1875, at the dedication 
of the monument to the German people.”’ 
Just across the plateau is a stone mark- 
ing the place where the Emperor William 
stood on the day of dedication. 

‘The mountains of the Teutoburger Wald 
are insignificant. ‘The Grotenburg, one of 
the highest, is but twelve hundred feet 
above the sea; nor is it particularly rug- 
ged. It can be ascended by a sturdy 
climber at any point on the east or 
north. On the west it might prove more 
troublesome. Here, also, some of the ra- 
vines between the ridges extending along 
the range are deep and must have been 
impassable before the days of modern 
German forestry. It is a popular belief 
that in one of these ravines, northeast of 
the Grotenburg, the worst slaughter of 
the Romans took place. ‘The affable 
custodian of the keys, when asked the 
place of the battle, never fails to point 
down from the gallery of the monument 
to this particular hillside and ravine, as if 
doubt in the matter could never enter 
one’s mind. And who ventures to doubt 
up here under the very feet of Arminius 
himself, looking down upon the labyrinth 
of mountain ridges and hollows running 
about in a confusion just suited to entrap 
the unthinking legions? Yet it is just to 
say that some who have tried, from the 
meagre accounts left us, to follow Varus 
through the Teutoburgian forest, have 
located the place of the battle far away 
from the Grotenburg, and some not even 
in this wood at all. But what bit of 
ancient history or tradition has been safe 
these many years? 

Two years before the first stones were 
cut for the base of the memorial we find 
Bandel one autumn day roaming about 
the forest. He seems, as ever, to have 
been thinking of his Arminius. He writes : 
“It was early on a beautiful morning in 
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September, 1836, that I started to ascend 
the highest peak of the Teutoburgian 
forest, the Grotenburg. At the foot of 
the mountain I found by a little pond a 
twelve-year-old boy who agreed to take 
me to the top. He proved a talkative 
companion, and led me through thick and 
thin to the old stone-wall. ‘The higher 
I went the more surprised I was at the 
beauty of the mountain form. At last we 
came to the top of the peak, which was 
then entirely free from trees of any size, 
for only stunted pines showed themselves 
from the thick sweet-broom. The beeches 
and oaks just down the mountain were 
dead, partly from old age and partly from 
the beating of the storms. Only the 
lowest part of the peak was fresh and 
green with oaks and beeches. I knew 
this mountain peak, which lifted itself, 
cone-shaped, in the midst of the deepest 
valleys of the range (the poor Romans 
who were caught fast in these ravines 


The walk from Detmold, the capital of 
the principality of Lippe-Detmold, three 
miles to the northeast, is a delightful 
one. ‘lhe way, shaded by lindens, leads 
through pleasant streets, along a wide, 
clean walk by the canal, to the edge of 
the town, where, turning, it cuts through 
a small forest of beeches. Nor must the 
reader here imagine a canal whose water, 
like that of the Rhine at Cologne, needs 
itself to be washed; it is rather a clear 
running stream, now breaking over a 
small fall, now turning to hide under the 
bank, like the stream of our boyhood on 
the New England farm. The summer 
wanderer will look far before he finds a 
prettier halting place than Detmold. Be- 
yond the limits of the little city, in the 
beech-wood, the way becomes more and 
more inviting. Winding about, with the 
sparkle of water through the trees on the 
left and a glimpse of a modern villa now 
and then on the right, we presently cross 


FIRST VIEW OF THE MONUMENT, SHOWING BANDEL’S COTTAGE ON THE RIGHT. 


even Jupiter himself could not rescue) as 
a fitting place for my memorial. From it 
one could look into all the valleys, and 
upon it a statue could be seen at the 
greatest distance. | found on the sum- 
mit a pile of stones, and I said to my 
little conductor, ‘ Here, boy, will I build 
a monument.’ Whereupon he looked at 
me as if he were astounded.’ Bandel 
never repented the choice of the Groten- 
burg for his memorial. 


a highway and turn to the left up the 
mountain itself. Here the beeches dis- 
appear, and small firs, pines and oaks 
for the most part take their places. A 
firm, hard road leads by many turns to 
the top; or the foot traveller who does 
not mind the fatigue can by cross paths 
find a much nearer way to the summit. 

A half mile or more up the ascent is 
seen the first Hiinenring, or little Giant’s 
Ring, an old fortification of earth and 
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OVER THE TREE-TOPS. 


stones, built by some ancient tribe. ‘The 
rampart is approximately an ellipse, with 
a distance along the minor axis of per- 
haps three hundred and fifty feet. The 
ditch outside is still quite deep in many 
places, making at these points the entire 
height of the earthen wall some twenty- 
five feet. The height of the embankment 
must have been much greater when first 
built; yet it is surprising, after all the 
centuries which have gone by, that so 
much of an original outline still remains. 
Trees have straggled into the enclosure 
and have even mounted the wall of the 
old battlement. Openings are cut through 
upon the east and west in order that 
visitors may more readily enter. Besides 
this wall of earth, strengthened occa- 
sionally by a moss-covered rock, there is 
nothing to suggest that the fiercest of 
struggles may have here taken place. 
But whether the rampart once withstood 
a Roman attack, whether the knight 
Arminius commanded the forces within 
and held, on some great battle day, the 
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wall against Germanicus himself, or 
even whether the fort was ever stormed 
at all, no one will ever tell us. It is 
only in imagination that we can pic- 
ture what may have here occurred. 
One has a feeling, however, on walking 
about the enclosure, that it must have 
been an urgent necessity which com- 
pelled the making of the Hiinenring. 
Just up the steep side of the mountain, 
a quarter of a mile further on, are par- 
tially left the walls of the greater 
Hiinenring. Here the embankments 
were higher, the ditches deeper. But 
in its present condition one does not 
have so quick a suggestion of fortifica- 
tion, conflict and bloodshed as at the 
smaller fort. 

Immediately on leaving the greater 
Hiinenring, at a turn in the wood 
there suddenly appears against the sky 
a rear view of the colossal Hermann, 
standing with shield and uplifted sword. 
The view from this point is, possibly, 
disappointing. ‘The trees close by and 
the large diameter and massive char- 
acter of the substructure rather dwarf 
the figure itself, though this impression 
disappears to some extent on nearer 
approach. Yet the statue is greater 

when seen above the tree-tops or from 
the valleys below than when one stands 
even in the gallery at the very base of 
the figure. And it was quite in Bandel’s 
thought that it should be so. Had 
he desired to build an Arminius statue 
for the gratification of the hurriedly 
passing sight-seer, he would not have 
chosen the remote peak of the Groten- 
burg nor, having chosen it, would he have 
placed his giant hero with back toward 
Detmold and allowed him in any way to be 
dwarfed by his immediate surroundings. 
It was the Arminius who was to watch 
over the Teutoburgian forests, the valleys 
below and, in type, the whole fatherland 
from which he had once driven the 
invading enemy, upon which Bandel 
wrought. ‘This must be remembered on 
climbing the steep path by the two Hiinen- 
rings and coming out suddenly upon a 
view of the statue; else its meaning is 
lost. 
The “My 


substructure is unique. 


memorial,” the artist wrote, ‘‘ shall have 
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but one ornament, the figure itself.”” So 
he sought that form of a base which should 
nearest accord with its surroundings, or 
which should “ rise from the mountain as 
naturally as the fir trees, so that upon it 
my Arminius may seem to stand free in 
the heaven.” ‘This effect he 
decided could be best pro- 
duced by a foundation of 
cylindrical and dome-like 
form. But in his cylinder 
are cut ten niches flanked 
by huge triple-branching col- 
umns, in order that too great 
plainness might not result. 
He piled up to the height of 
one hundred -feet, for this 
substructure, the gray blocks 
of sandstone cut from one of 
the adjoining hills, the only 
purely ornamental detail be- 
ing the oak-leaved capitals 
of the columns. 

Upon the dome-shaped 
top stands Arminius. He is 
perhaps calling to his fol- 
lowers in a moment of exul- 
tation after the battle. His 
sword is uplifted as high as 
the arm can reach, the left 
hand resting lightly on the 
shield, which he has just put 
off, while the Roman eagle 
and the fasces are trampled 
under the left foot. He wears 
the conventional dress of an 
early chief, a winged helmet, 
short-sleeved doublet, shoes 
of pelt, and a wide belt with 
sword chain. The figure, 
fifty-five feet in height, is most 
ingeniously constructed of 
more than two hundred cop- 
per plates riveted to a num- 
ber of great iron cylinders. 
The cylinders are bolted to 
a socket plate on which the 
‘figure stands; this in turn is 
fastened by iron rods extend- 
ing down through the stone 
work sixty feet before an’ anchorage is 
made. The size of the figure forbade 
the work in bronze. As now constructed 
its weight is but one hundred and eighty- 
five thousand pounds. On one side the 


sword has in golden letters the inscrip- 
tion :— 

“German unity my strength,” 
and on the other : — 


“ My strength Germany’s might.” 


THE MONUMENT FROM THE WEST. 


The tip of the sword is thirty feet above 
the winged helmet and one hundred and 
eighty-three and a half from the ground. 
The figure differs little from that shown 
in the early drawings of Bandel which 
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FROM THE VALLEY. 


were sold many vears before the statue 
was begun. He held consistently to his 
first and noble ideal of an Arminius ; and 
one cannot look upon the gigantic form 
and say that it is not a worthy ideal.of all 
that is strong and greatin German unity 
and might. 

From the gallery of the monument 
there is a panoramic view of many miles 
of the surrounding country. In the sun- 
light of a bright October day the russet 
and green oaks and firs which cover 
the mountain side, the wide extent of 
rolling hills and deep valleys, dainty Det- 
mold itself, and the farmhouses here and 
there, all go to make a picture of great 
beauty. Then looking up at the figure 
above, one wonders whether, setting aside 
the fact that Arminius must watch over 
his old battle-ground, there can be in all 
Germany a more fitting peak for this 
memorial. From the densely wooded 
valleys and hills to the west and south, 
the figure lifting the great golden-lettered 
sword to the sky is, as one comes to some 
opening inthe trees, almost spectral ; and 
if it be in the afternoon, when the sun- 
light falls on the full-length statue, the ef- 
fect is all that even Bandel could wish it 


to be. Unfortunately, not one inthousands 
gets the best view of the monument. ‘The 
woods are not threaded by any travelled 
highway, and in places are hardly pass- 
able when reached. So while the beauty 
of the walk from Detmold appeals to every 
one, and the two Giant Rings never fail 
to excite wonder as to their origin and 
purpose, it is quite probable that the 
excursionist who has already been sur- 
feited with the sight of too many piles of 
masonry and statues, and who has many 
more down on his book to be seen betore 
the season passes, carries away quite an 
imperfect suggestion of the great thought 
which Bandel embodied in the memorial. 
He would never have given his whole life 
to the simple representation of a man, 
real as that man became to him after his 
long years of devotion to his ideal. ‘The 
young Cheruscan lived before Bandel as 
vividly as though of his own generation ; 
but he lost sight of Arminius years before 
he climbed to the top of the scaffold and 
saw his workmen fasten the great steel 
sword in the hand of the giant figure. It 
was German union and its safe keeping 
which Bandel placed upon the rounded 
top of the dome ; and it was the German 
people of the distant hills and fields who 
were to see the flashing sword above the 
tops of the oaks and firs, rather than the 
chance visitor whose idle curiosity should 
lead him to climb the mountain for a 
nearer view. 

A railroad will soon be continued from 
Detmold to Bergheim. When completed, 
the traveller riding over this cross line 
will be able for perhaps fifteen miles of 


EFFECT FROM ONE HUNDRED FEET BELOW. 
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THE SWEET BOY-SINGERS. 


the way to catch frequent glimpses of the 
monument. But the impression given by 
such glimpses will hardly be equal to the 
views which are now afforded to those 
who, rumbling along the side hills on the 
top of the “ post ” or diligence, catch sight 
again and again of the great figure out- 
lined against the sky on its lonely hill. It 
is not strange that one acquires for the 
moment, though fast bound by other ties 
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of citizenship, an enthusiasm for the 
freedom and unity so well pictured in the 
sentinel statue which keeps its unceasing 
watch over the fatherland. Indeed the 
New Englander and American can never 
forget how direct and regular is the de- 
scent of the liberties he enjoys from the 
old ‘Teutonic liberties for which Arminius 
and the Cheruscans so sturdily stood there 
in the forest nineteen centuries ago. 


THE 


SWEET BOY-SINGERS. 


By Minna Irving. 


Their sacred thunders on my ear ; 


13 organ pipes begin to roll 


All thoughts of evil flee my soul, 
And hate is far and heaven is near. 
Through jewel-panes of crimson glass 
The sunlight falls in flakes of fire ; 
And slowly two by two they pass, 
The sweet boy-singers of the choir. 


From youths whose hearts begin to stir 
At locks of gold and lips of red 
To one sweet baby chorister 
Of six years old, who walks ahead, 
With silver tongues and modest eyes, 
Angelic in their white attire, 
They tell the joys of Paradise, 
The sweet boy-singers of the choir. 


Now very faint and very far, 
Their voices in the distance die, 
As if they mounted, star by star, 
To meet the seraphs in the sky. 
I sigh at last to hear them cease, 
Such tender fancies they inspire, 
Such heavenly thoughts of love and peace, 
The sweet boy-singers of the choir. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTTERFLIES. 


By Margaret Wentworth Leighton. 


(/ilustrated from drawings by Charlotte A. Fones.) 


shadows of an animal,” as marvels 

beyond all comparison. He praises 
the ants for their ardor and intelligence, 
and adds, ‘“‘ There be insects with little 
horns proking out before their eyes, but 
weak and tender they be and good for 
nothing, as the butterflies.” 

The idle butterfly has always been com- 
pared, greatly to its disadvantage, with 
the busy bee and the thrifty ant; but 
regard its wonderful beauty and consider 
its mysterious transformations, and tell 
me if it is not a fascinating subject for 
study. Search carefully on the leaves of 
plants which grow near you for eggs. 
These will generally be hard for. the 
unpractised eye to discover, as they are 
very small and often similar in color to 
the under surface of the leaves on which 
they are placed. Examine them under 
the microscope, when wonderful forms 
and colors will be revealed to you. Some 
are covered with a fine white lace- 
work, through the meshes of which pale 
green, pink or violet tints appear. ‘The 


P sina speaks of the bees, “‘ mere 


egg of a common little brown butterfly 
170 


is cone-shaped, ornamented with ridges 
running each way, and the top covered 
with cells arranged about a central star. 
Most butterflies can be raised easily 
from the egg with care and patience. 
Place the twig on which the eggs are 
found in water and watch them until they 
hatch. If you are present at this moment 
you will see a minute opening appearing 
in a circle about the top of the egg. 
The little caterpillar inside, who feels that 
the time has come for him to emerge, is 
biting the top off his prison. He crawls 
out and solemnly surveys the strange 
world in which he finds himself. Then, 
as hunger assails him, he turns about and 
devours the remainder of the shell. Be- 
fore waiting for this indigestible meal to 
become assimilated, our little friend be- 
gins to consume the leaf on which he was 
born. If you supply him with fresh 
leaves and he lives and thrives, you will 
have the pleasure of seeing him appear 
one day in a new and perhaps entirely 
different dress. By this time he will be 
large enough for you to examine with 
ease. Beside his head, he has twelve 
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rings or segments and from ten to sixteen 
pairs of legs. ‘The first three pairs of 
these are covered with hard, shining skin. 
They are jointed and end in a claw. 
‘These are to be the legs of the perfect 
insect, butterfly or moth, when it emerges 
from the chrysalis. ‘The caterpillar’s 
other legs are fleshy, without joints, and 
surrounded on the ends with a circle of 
fine hairs. As he walks along, especially 
on smooth surfaces, these elastic legs 
with their hairy feet enable him to grasp 
and cling to the objects he traverses. 

I have just been watching some cater- 
pillars of the milkweed butterfly as they 
crept about the glass walls of their prison. 
‘They have spun a fine network of silk all 
over the glass, which renders it much 
easier for them to creep about. Within 
their bodies are tubes filled with a sticky 
fluid which flows from a spinneret in the 
lower lip. As the liquid comes in contact 
‘with the air it is hardened, turning to a 
silken thread. 

On each of its sides the caterpillar has 
nine oval breathing pores. One kind, 
the larva of the swallow-tail, has a pair 
of queer little horns which it thrusts 
forth when it is disturbed. ‘These 
are scent organs with which it de- 
fends itself, throwing out from them 
a powerful and disagreeable odor. 

The distinctions between the va- 
rious kinds of caterpillars are as 
marked as those between different 
breeds of dogs, some being smooth, 
some hairy, many gorgeously colored, 
while others are model Quakers in ap- 
parel. Many are ornamented with tufts, 
bristles, knobs and horns of brilliant hue. 
Some are gentle in disposition, while 
others are exceedingly cross and even 
pugnacious. Some are willing to accept 
a variety of plants as food, while others 
will starve rather than touch a leaf of any 
plant but that to which they are accus- 
tomed. ‘Their odd little faces are not 
wholly devoid of expression. ‘The face 
of the big green “ potato worm,” as it 
is commonly called, looks like a lamb’s, 
having the same broad nose, flat mouth, 
small, pinkish eyes and innocent, help- 
less air. 

Caterpillars pass through four or five 
moultings, coming out each time in a 


new robe of the same design as its prede- 
cessor. It is fascinating to watch them 
eat. I have three milkweed caterpillars 
in a glass box, and when I give them a 
fresh leaf of their favorite food they begin 
to eat at once voraciously, in a semi- 
circle, beginning at the edge of the leaf. 
Their little heads glide round and round, 
and each time- the circle grows larger. 
The caterpillar of the cabbage butterfly 
is a veritable cannibal, and if vegetable 
food is not at hand he does not hesitate 
to eat his own brothers and sisters. Some 
kinds feed in large companies and some 
singly. Often you will notice one or two 
leaves on a bush drawn together. On 
examination you will see they are held 
by silken threads, while secure in his 
little tent a caterpillar is peacefully feed- 
ing. | 

Mrs. Ballard, in her delightful book, 
“ Among the Moths and Butterflies,” tells 


of a curious house which a New Jersey . 


caterpillar builds for himself. He weaves 
a bottle-shaped basket of his own silk, 
covering the outside with bits of hem- 
lock, larch and arbor vite. When he 


CATERPILLAR COVERED WITH PUPA CASFS OF 
ICHNEUMON-FLIES., 


journeys forth, his head and the first 
rings of his body are visible as he drags 
the house along, but when he is at rest 
he draws the basket up about the neck 
and retires within. ‘The butterflies pro- 
duced by the basket-worm are very curi- 
ous, the male being black and the female 
white and without wings. 

We should scarcely expect to find the 
humble little worms beneath our feet so 
intelligent that we might profitably learn 
from them. Mr. I... Trouvelot saw one 
rainy day a caterpillar of the tiger swallow- 
tail in the hollow of a leaf it had drawn 
together with silk. ‘This formed a gutter 
through which the water flowed, and he 
thought the occupant would soon be 
drowned. He says: “I found that there 
were more brains in the small head than I 
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DANAIS CATERPILLAR, 


had supposed. ‘The larva crept upward, it 
spun some silk from one edge of the leaf 
to the other, and by adding many fibres 
to make it strong, each new fibre shorter 
than the preceding, the leaf was soon 
made to curve more and more. . . . After 
about an hour the larva ceased to work, 
a real bridge was built over the torrent, 
and upon it lay motionless and out of 
danger the little larva, and I thought 
that sometimes small people might give 
lessons to larger ones.”’ 

One day, in my travels, I saw a very 
strange-looking caterpillar with alternate 
rings of light brown and corn color. He 
appeared to be covered with grains of 
rice standing on end. I considered him 
a great prize, as I never 
had seen one at all like 
‘him before. I took him 
home and began search- 
ing all the books I had 
to find out about him. 
I discovered that the 
little rice-like objects 
were the pupa cases 
of ichneumon-flies, the 
worst enemies of the 
caterpillar. ‘The mother 
fly deposits her eggs in 
the body of the cater- 
pillar, where they hatch. ‘Then the larve 
crawl out and make their cocoons on the 
outside of the victim, who eventually 
dies. Since that time I have had many 
sad experiences with these terrible para- 
sites. I found a cocoon of the gypsy 
moth on July 16, and put it under a 
tumbler. On the fifth day afterward I 
saw two small round holes in the cocoon, 
and the tumbler was alive with tiny flies. 
Each had six amber-colored legs and a 


CHRYSALIS 
SWINGING FREE, 


shining, golden-green head. I put a few 
drops of chloroform on a sponge and 
thrust it under the glass. Soon all the 
flies had fallen asleep ; and on counting 
them I found there were ninety. No 
wonder the poor gypsy never came out! 
These flies are of several different kinds. 
Some mature in the caterpillar, some in 
the chrysalis, while others leave the 
chrysalis as worms. Some Danazis cater- 
pillars which I kept had formed their 
beautiful chrysalids of pale green and 
gold, when on the third day one of them 
turned dark. ‘This was a bad sign, as it 
betokened the presence of some parasite ; 
and sure enough the next day two fat 
white worms appeared in the bottom of 
the box. 

After the caterpillar has changed his 
dress four or five times he begins to pre- 
pare for the most wonderful stage of his 
existence,— the long sleep. First he 
leaves off eating, which in itself is strange, 
as he has spent the whole of his time 
heretofore looking for food and devour- 
ing it. Then he spins a little button of 
silk on a twig or fence, and from this 
suspends himself by the hindmost pair 
of his false feet. ‘Then he begins very 
slowly to curl his head upward, which oc- 
cupies several hours, finally forming his 
body into a letter J. He remains fora 
long time in this strange position, while 
all the juices within him are flowing down- 
ward and he is swelling out more and 
more below, and growing thinner and 
thinner at the hinder part of his body. 
Next the skin begins to split, and all at 
once the chrysalis swings from the little 
tuft of silk, perfect in form, but soft and 
frail ; while all that remains of the cater- 
pillar is his shrivelled skin and head-cov- 
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ering on the ground below. As the sun 
and wind absorb the moisture in it, the 
chrysalis hardens and assumes its natu- 
ral color. Some caterpillars, instead of 
swinging their chrysalids free, support 
them by a silken thread which passes 
beneath the middle of the body and is 
fastened at each end, as shown by the 
illustration. Many of the chrysalids that 


CHRYSALIS SUPPORTED BY A SILK THREAD, 


hang free, especially those which remain 
through the winter, are covered with 
points or projections. ‘This is a precau- 
tion which nature has taken for them, 
that in beating about in the wind they 
may hit only on the points and not be 
destroyed or badly jarred. 

The moths generally draw leaves to- 
gether and spin their cocoons within. 
Last winter I saw what appeared to 
be two dried leaves ona little ash tree 
near my door. I examined them and 
found that they were the outer cover- 
ings of cocoons. It required a deal 
of strength to detach them from the 
branch, so well had the caterpillars se- 
cured them with silk. I kept them on 
the mantelpiece above a fire. One 
morning in April I saw walking slowly 
along the edge of the mantel a magnifi- 
cent dusky moth who was an entire 
stranger to me. I looked at the cocoons 
and saw that one was empty. ‘The 
other was at that moment moving curi- 
ously. Fascinated, I watched 
the ‘entrance into the world of 
a queer little bug-like creature. ~ 
He began to unfold his wings, 
the upper ones first, then shake 
out his lovely feathered antenne. 


How marvellously he was folded as 


that he belonged to the Affacus family of 
moths, and his special name was Prome- 
thea. 1 already possessed a fine female, 
which is light brown and fawn color, and 
now placed her mate beside her. 

The difference between the caterpil- 
lar and the chrysalis is far greater than 
between the chrysalis and .imago, or per- 
fect. form, as one can trace out on the 
chrysalis all the forms, wings, body, eyes, 
antenne, etc., of the butterfly or moth, 
Mr. Scudder, in speaking of the smooth 
belt just below the antenne on the 
chrysalis, says: ‘This curved ribbon is 
smooth and thin, and it has been sug- 
gested that it is a window through which 


CHRYSALIS OF MILKWEED BUTTERFLY, 
Danais archippus. 


the prisoner may look abroad.”’ This. 
belt also marks the position of the won- 
derful compound eyes in the imago. 

Into a short period of from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours all the most won- 
derful changes are crowded. In this time, 
while the caterpillar is turning to a chrys- 
alis, a great transformation is going on in. 
all the internal structures as well as the 
external. Some ofthe caterpillars, when 
ready for the change, go into the ground 
and form their chrysalids. ‘The usual 
time for the inactive and apparently life- 
less period to last is fourteen days; but 
in some species it lasts only six days, 
while many, on the other hand, 
sleep for six months and more. 

When the time for emerging 
draws near, the little prisoner be- 
gins to wriggle and jerk about. 
Warm, damp weather softens the 
chrysalids so that they open 


and packed in that tiny cocoon ! COMES FROM more readily than in clear, dry 
I learned by consulting my Harris CHRYSALIS. weather. Some of the moths 
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that have very hard cocoons are provided 
by nature, the ever thoughtful mother, 
with a fluid which they throw out to 
soften the end of the cocoon. It is won- 


CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN MOTHS ANID 
BUTTERFLIES. 
Eudamus tityrus. 


derful to think what a tiny opening suf- 
fices often for the exit of a large moth or 
butterfly. 

In the Lepidoptera, or scaly-winged in- 
sects, there are two great divisions, —the 
butterflies and the moths. As a general 
thing these may be readily distinguished 
from each other, the moths having 
feathered antennz, while the butterflies 
have a tiny knob at the end of each 
threadlike antenna. ‘The moths’ bodies 
are rounder, plumper and more furry 
than the butterflies’. While at-rest, the 
moth folds his upper pair of wings over 
the lower pair, both being flat, 
while the butterfly folds his to- 
gether over his back in an up- 
right position. 

It is a curious fact that but- 
terflies, the highest type of the 
Lepidoptera, fly during the day, 
moths at night, and the hawk- 
moths, which seem to connect 
the two, fly at twilight and early 
morning. 

The structure of the butter- 
fly’s wing is very curious. There 
is a framework of veins which 
are hollow and filled with air. 
On this a membrane is stretched. ‘The 
fore part of each fore wing is made 
more powerful and stronger than the 
other parts, as in birds and bats, because 
it is this part which must resist the air in 
flying. ‘The membrane is covered with 
rows of scales which look to the naked 
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eye like down. What exquisite taste was 
that which designed the combinations of 
colors in the wing of each moth and 
butterfly! ‘The butterfly’s antenne are 
supposed to be organs of hearing, for in 
the knobs or tips there are tiny pits con- 
necting with the nerves and showing that 
they are sense organs of some kind. The 
tongue is a long, hollow tube, through 
which the butterfly sips up nectar from 
the flowers. When not in use it is coiled 
like a watch spring between the palpi. 
These are little movable organs which 
protect it and may also answer some as 
yet undiscovered purpose. 

Perhaps the most marvellous of all the 
butterfly’s possessions are its eyes. The 
caterpillar had simple eyes, the chrysalis 
an ocellar ribband. ‘The perfect insect 
has two compound eyes, each made up 
of hundreds of facets or small eyes. One 
of these compound eyes is often com- 
posed of as many as three thousand six 
hundred and fifty facets. 

The male and female butterflies often 
differ very much from each other so that 
they might be taken for distinct species. 
Thus in the southern states the female of 
the yellow swallow-tail is black, and the 
females of some of the blue butterflies 
are brown. Many butterflies are grega- 


rious, and seem to enjoy living in large 
companies. 


I once noticed a flock of 


MILKWEED BUTTERFLY. 


Danais archippus. 


white cabbage butterflies which contained 
over a hundred members joyously dis- 
porting themselves intheair. They often 
collect in great numbers about a pond or 
moist spot in the woods, as they love 
water. The common little sulphur but- 
terfly is most sociable in disposition, 
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stopping and hovering round any of its 
kind which it meets as if it were having 
a friendly chat. I have often seen the 
brown wood butterfly sailing slowly from 
bush to bush in the deep woods. It is 
one of the few kinds which seem to pre- 
fer solitude and shade to company and 
sunshine. 

A practised naturalist can distinguish 
the different species by their modes of 
flight, some darting swiftly from place to 
place, some sailing majestically 
with outspread wings, as the 
gulls glide over the waves, 
with scarcely a flutter. 

The saying “A short life 
and a merry one ”’ well applies 
to the butterfly’s existence. 
After flitting from flower to 
flower, sipping the sweetened 
dew through its long, tubular 
tongue, unconsciously fertiliz- 
ing many flowers by transfer- 
ring the pollen from one plant 
to another on its legs and 
body, pairing with its mate, 
the female butterfly is ready 
to perform the last and most 
important act of its life,— 
laying the eggs from which 
its humble children are to 
emerge. What a wonderful instinct is 
that which guides the butterfly to lay its 
eggs upon a plant which will form suit- 
able food for its children! Could it be 
possible that the butterfly retained in its 
tiny brain a memory of the food upon 
which it lived when in the larval state? 
This seems impossible when we _ re- 
member that it has slept perhaps six 
months. 

The eggs are sometimes laid in masses, 
sometimes singly, on the tip ofaleaf. The 
spotted purple butterfly lays only a single 
egg on a tree at the very tip of the aspen 
leaf. The Camberwell beauty lays its eggs 
in a ring about a willow shoot. Some but- 
terflies grow so fast, taking little time to 
make their changes, that two or three 
broods are produced in a single summer. 
I have found the Camberwell beauty fly- 
ing over snow-drifts in March and late in 
November ; but this is one of the butter- 
flies which sometimes hibernate through 
the winter. 


YELLOW 
SWALLOW-TAIL. 


Papilio turnus 


After the eggs are laid the mother 
butterfly soon dies, “ because it would be 
so distasteful to her to be tending and 
leading about the disagreeable cater- 
pillars,”’ as a little girl remarked. 

One of the largest and handsomest of 
our common butterflies is the yellow 
swallow-tail, Papilio turnus. It flies very 
swiftly and seems to delight in darting 
about among the tree-tops. Another 
magnificent swallow-tail is black, its hind 


wings powdered with star dust, glistening 
silvery blue. 

You will find on the milkweed in July 
a very pretty smooth caterpillar with four 
tiny black horns. ‘These are placed two 
at each end of the body. Their owner 
constantly waves them about and shakes 
them in a menacing way. He is striped 
in narrow bands of black, white and pale 
yellow. His chrysalis is one of the most 
beautiful to be found. It is light green, 
studded with golden dots. The butterfly, 
when he emerges, is a rich reddish brown 
ornamented with black stripes and snowy 
dots. 

A solitary little butterfly is 
comma, who loves to flutter over damp 
stones in forest brooks, always keeping his 
own distance from other butterflies. His 
wings are deeply notched on the edges, 
and the under ones have perfect little 
commas of silver upon them, ‘The larva, 
too, leads preferably a solitary life and 
seems quite unsociable in its nature. The 
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painted lady, red admiral and 
Camberwell beauty are common 
to our continent and Europe. 
The latter is an especially inter- 
esting butterfly from its fearless- 
ness and the length of time it re- 
mains with us. It is extremely 
handsome, its wings being maroon 
color, with a broad lemon-colored 
border and a row of blue spots 
around the edge. One of these 
butterflies has often alighted on 


“ CATHOLIC 
BUTTERFLY.” 


Callimorpha inter- 


“On the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington a little band of Alpine but- 
terflies has held its own,” says 
Grant Allen, “ for eighty thousand 
years that have elapsed since the 
termination of the great ice age.” 
It never descends lower than the 
five thousand foot line, being a 
lover of intense cold, sleet and 
storms. 

There is a little creature which 
is neither moth nor butterfly, but 


my dress as I worked in the gar- ,-upto—marginata. 4 Sort of connecting link between 


den or rambled through the woods 

and allowed me to pick him up in my 

hand. ‘They often feed in companies 

late in the fall on sap running from some 

tree that has been cut down or slashed. 
The modest little wood butterflies, with 

their dark brown wings and darker spots, 


form a great contrast to the gorgeous. 


silver-wing which is often seen flying 
swiftly over fields of ripening grain, its 
under wings flashing back the sunbeams 
from their seventy silver spots. 

I have in my collection a strange winged 
creature which was given me by a friend 
who is a devoted member of the Catholic 
Church. She said, “I give you a great 
treasure: it is a Catholic butterfly,’ — 
and indeed the little fellow, who is cream- 
colored, has 
marked upon 
his back in dark ' 
brown a perfect 
representation 
of the holy 


cross. I have 
not yet discov- 


ered his portrait 
in any work on % 
insects, nor 


come across 
any person ac- 
quainted with 
him. 


/ LUNA MOTH. 


the two. This queer fellow has 
long antennz, with a hook instead of a 
knob at the end of each. He-is a most 
erratic flyer, darting hither and thither 
without any apparent aim. He is brown, 
and on each fore wing there is a patch of 
translucent yellow. On each hind wing 
is a patch of silver white. 

Many moths when at rest can scarcely 
be distinguished from the leaves about 
them. ‘Their upper wings are often dull 
brown and gray, with markings of lighter 
and darker shades, causing them to 
resemble closely the surrounding dried 
leaves and grass, or the tree bark, on 
which they rest. But once disturb them 
and all the colors of the rainbow will flash 
before you. Two moths in my collection 
with plain gray fore wings have 
most brilliant hind ones. The 
wings of one are in broad bands of 
cherry color and black with a white 
fringed edge, the other’s orange 
and _ black. 

The /o moth is a pale corn color 
with folded wings, but when the 
under wings are exposed two enor- 
mous blue-black eyes and dashes. 
of rose color appear. So nature 
takes pains to protect 
her children as far as 
possible. Night is 
the time for the moths 
to be abroad. ‘The 
one cherished Zuna 
of my cullection was 
caught fluttering be- 
neath an electric 
light. Of all our na- 
tive moths this is the 


Attacus india: most fairy-like and 
dainty. It is called 
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Luna from the little transparent moons 
on its pale-green wings. It has long 
tails, and its fore wings are banded 
with rose color. ‘The Affacus family, to 
which it belongs, contains two or more 
interesting members which are common 
in Massachusetts. ‘The expanded wings 
of my largest Affacus cecropia measure 
six and a half inches from tip to tip. 
The other is Atfacus polyphemus, called 
after the mythological giant on account 
of its great size. It is a dull ochre color, 
with a gray and light pink band round 
the wings. In the hind wings are great 
eyes, but as it possesses two and Poly- 
phemus had but one, I think it might be 
more appropriately named. ‘The cater- 
pillars of these magnificent moths are 
green, but differ in shade, markings, etc. 
Cecropia’s larva lives on apple, cherry 
and plum trees; Zwna’s larva on walnut 
and hickory trees; and /olyphemus’ on 
oaks. 

Mr. William H. Edwards, an eminent 
authority on butterflies, has made some 
very interesting experiments with them. 


He has found that they have a keen sense 
of color and delight to pasture on mari- 
golds and brilliant zinnias. He observed 
one hovering for a long time about an 
amethyst in a lady’s ring, at last alight- 
ing upon it, where it rested some sec- 
onds. ‘“‘ Doubtless there were puzzled 
perceptions on sounding that stony 
flower.” He wished to raise some larve 
that he knew fed upon aspens and wil- 
lows, so he planted aspens for that pur- 
pose. Immediately the butterflies aban- 
doned the neighboring willows and flocked 
to feed on his aspen trees. He kept his 
caterpillars in a cold room and occasion- 
ally laid the chrysalids on ice, which he 
Says gives them more vitality and strength 
to pass through their changes. 

In the London Zodlogical Gardens 
there is a butterfly farm where everything 
is made home-like and attractive for the 
occupants. ‘There are glass houses filled 


with portions of tree trunks and damp 


moss. Beautiful plants spring from 
these, among which the moths and but- 
terflies delight to flutter. 


DAYS IN CONFEDERATE PRISONS. 


By Willam C. Bates. 


T was very easy to be 
taken prisoner at Bull 
Run. it was mostly a 
matter of legs, and the 
more one thinks of it, 
after all the later ex- 

: periences of grim-vis- 
aged war, the more likely it seems that 
had the battle of Bull Run occurred 
four years later, both armies would have 
been taken prisoners, — each would have 
captured the other. Monday morning, 
the morning after the battle, when, shortly 
after daylight, two young “ three-months 
men,” hunting for their regiment, reached 

Centreville, the Federal army had van- 

ished, and Confederate scouts had the 

right of way as far as Fairfax Court 

House. We were prisoners of war in a 

jiffy, and were marched to a rendezvous at 

the edge of a piece of woods. Rain had 


set in, and a dreary day it was to a hun- 
dred Federal soldiers who were brought 
in during the day. My comrade, Childs, 
tried to bribe the guard to put him onthe 
way to liberty and home, offering his fine 
gold watch as a temptation, but it was 
waved aside with high-toned Virginia 
chivalry. We saw no cases of theft or 
undue harshness at this time. Much 
plunder from the Federal army was 
brought in — muskets, blankets and army 
biscuit. We took care to keep a supply 
of the last, and each secured a blanket. 
At dark we were marched to Manassas 
Junction, where we remained two or 
three days. In spite of our surround- 
ings, the uncertainty of our future, the 
contrast to the circumstances of our 
comrades who must already be home- 
ward bound, and our anxiety for those 
at home who could not know our fate, as 
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a general thing we kept up our spirits 
and were plucky. 
After these few days at Manassas Junc- 


tion, we were sent on to Richmond, and 


stored in the tobacco factory, which be- 
came known as Prison No. 1. It was a 
three-story building, about seventy feet in 
length by thirty in width. The second 
and third stories were filled with private 
soldiers in as large numbers as could lie 
upon the floor. Great suffering at once 
followed the lack of any proper sanitary 
arrangements. Cooking was done in the 
rear by blacks and later by a detail from 
the prisoners. Breakfast was brought in 
about nine o’clock, consisting of bread, 
beef and water; supper was at four, of 
bread and soup; the soup was the water 
in which the beef had been boiled. When 
this supply was regular, it was wholesome, 
though meagre, but every few days the 
“Dutch sergeant’? would say: ‘“ You 
d—d Yankees haf noting but bread and 
wasser till I find that d—d Blydenberg’”’ 
—or some other name found absent at 
roll-call. The “ Dutch sergeant,” as he 
was then called, was the notorious Wirtz ; 
and no prisoner who was under him at 
Richmond would have lifted a hand to 
save him later—the universal verdict 
would have been that he deserved a dozen 
deaths. 

On our first arrival at Richmond we 
could send out into the city for any small 
articles within our means, and for a short 
time a prisoner was taken out to the 
market each morning by a guard, and re- 
turned with cakes, tomatoes and tarts to 
help out the rations; but this privilege 
was soon taken away. A few packs of 
cards, a set of chess-men and a few books 
had been introduced into the prison. 
We were naturally the subject of a good 
deal of comment by the newspapers — 
we occasionally procured a copy from a 
good-natured guard—and of curiosity 
on the part_of the citizens. The £x- 
aminer held that the proper use to put us 
to would be to set us at work upon the 
fortifications or in the mines. Officials 
visited the prison occasionally. In front 
of the prison, especially on Sundays, citi- 
zens gazed at the windows from the op- 
posite sidewalk ; though at that distance 
but little could be seen of the Yankees. 
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I recall a little romance in this connec- 
tion. A fellow in my mess had lived in 
Richmond a year or two, leaving shortly 
before the war began. He enlisted in 
the Fourteenth New York Volunteers, and 
was now a prisoner. He managed to 
notify the young woman to whom he had 
become engaged the winter before that, 
if she would be on the sidewalk on Sun- 
day afternoon, he would be at the middle 
window of the third floor; and so they 
held their silent tryst for several weeks. 
All the world loves a lover; and the 
tenderness with which those rough men 
forbore their jests and left him alone at 
the window endeared them to me for- 
ever. In those early days of prison life, 
the general opinion, I think, both of pris- 
oners and captors, was that we should be 
soon exchanged. For a few weeks, in- 
deed as long as we remained at Rich- 
mond, the prospect of exchange was 
eagerly canvassed. Gradually there came 
to view some of the difficulties in the way 
of our release, so that the feeling gained 
that perhaps we might in reality be 
‘“‘in for the war,’’ and the men settled 
down into a sort of daily routine of 
trifling occupations. 

Religious services were held on several 
Sundays. Rev. Daniel Eddy, chaplain of 
the Second Connecticut Regiment, was 
a prisoner; and he obtained permission 
to go from room to room to hold services 
occasionally. He preached very accept- 
ably. 

The windows of the factory were usu- 
ally opened for air. ‘The guard was upon 
the street below and in the yard at the 
rear. It was forbidden to hang articles 
out of the window or to put hand or head 
out on penalty of being shot by the guard, 
who appeared to be quite willing to prove 
their vigilance. Occasionally a gun 
would be fired without any discoverable 
cause, and several times with fatal effect. 

By the middle of September I suppose 
there were three thousand Union prison- 
ers held in Richmond, in the tobacco 
factories which have since become known 
as Libby Prison. ‘The-care of these pris- 
oners had become a heavy tax on the 
Richmond authorities. Much discussion 
had been held as to their disposal ; and 
arrangements were made about this time 
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to distribute the prisoners in different 
states. It was determined that five hun- 
dred each should be sent to New Or- 
leans, Charleston, Tuscaloosa and Macon. 

The first batch of two hundred and 
fifty were despatched under Wirtz, for 
New Orleans, September 21. ‘The men 
were taken from the third floor of the 
Mallory factory, Prison No. 1, and 
a similar lot followed a few days later. 
It was my fortune, with that of my im- 
mediate companions, to be sent in the 
first detachment. It was not a cheerful 
outlook, that of going fifteen hundred 
miles farther from the Union lines. The 
prospect of release receded as the square 
of the distance. But we were stoical and 
had a heart forany fate. A few of the 
sick preferred to take the risk of travel to 
being separated from their companions. 
Our young lover was one of these. Racked 
by fierce fever, he held by his men, and 
was helped along to the railway station 
where we were to embark. By some 
intuition his sweetheart was on the 
watch, a mute spectator of his suffering. 
Just as we boarded the box-cars in wait- 
ing, there was, by the connivance of the 
guard, a hurried clasp of hands, a smoth- 
ered moan,—dand the fainting girl fell 
back into the crowd. It was their last 
meeting on earth. 

It was not a holiday excursion, this 
trip to New Orleans under Wirtz. It 
seemed for all the world like an old-time 
slave gang, as I had heard of such. Two 
or three men escaped on the way, but 
they were recaptured. On the steamer go- 
ing down the Alabama River a plan was 
talked over of seizing the steamer when 
near Mobile, and running past the bat- 
teries to the blockading squadron; but 
nothing came of it. A troop of fresh sol- 
diers was taken on before we reached 
Mobile, and had the plan been matured 
this would have defeated it. We were of 
course objects of great curiosity in the 
various towns through which we passed, 
and were well advertised, to fire the south- 
ern heart. I think it was at Atlanta that, 
at two o’clock in the morning, we found 
an enthusiastic crowd of men and women, 
whose derisive cheers beguiled the tedium 
of our journey. At Jackson, Miss., we 
experienced the only Christian sympathy 


which fell to us on the route; the sick 
were sought out and helped, and many 
words of cheer came from the crowd of 
citizens. Wirtz delivered us to the prov- 
ost marshal of New Orleans, General 
Palfrey, about September 25, and he es- 
corted us with a strong guard to the Parish 
Prison in Congo Square. General Pal- 
frey was of the well-known Massachusetts 
family ; and he and I had met at the same 
table in the summer of 1860. He was 
one of the city guests at the Fourth of July 
dinner given by the city of Boston in 
Faneuil Hall, and a good-natured council- 
man had given me a ticket to the same 
banquet. George Sumner, brother of 
Charles Sumner, had delivered the ora- 
tion, and he had been quite plain-spoken 
regarding our southern brethren. In the 
after-dinner speaking, General Palfrey 
responded to a toast, and took occasion 
to repel some of Mr. Sumner’s words. It 
occasioned quite a little breeze at the 
dinner, and was typical of the strained 
relations impending between the two sec- 
tions. I reminded General Palfrey of the 
incident after some weeks had passed in 
the prison, and he seemed to enjoy the 
reminder. Some years later he was lost 
on the Zvening Star, which foundered on 
the passage from New York to New Or- 
leans. 

One half of the Parish Prison was 
emptied of criminals and made to hold 
five hundred Union soldiers. The floor 
space of the cells was entirely covered 
by sleeping men. For about half of the 
twenty-four hours, we had the liberty of 
the yard, which had a tank of running 
water in one corner. The feeding of the 
men, we understood, was let out by 
contract tothe sheriff. A criminal under 
life sentence had charge of the cook 
house ; and other criminals had charge of 
the grated entrance door. 

With the prospect of a long confine- 
ment, the prisoners of war settled down 
to make the best of it. The men were 
from nearly every loyal state, and had ail 
the characteristics of every class of north- 
ern society. Mechanics, lumbermen, 
clerks, students, refined men and rough, 
were all there. The occupations of men 
whose time is their own are an interesting 
study. After the daily routine of sleep, 
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feeding, exercise and “ clearing up” had 
been attended to, I suppose the most 
noticeable employment was the manufac- 
ture of articles from bone. Rings, tooth- 
picks, charms, stilettos, crochet needles 
were the most salable to guards or visit- 
ors; and so they were the chief products, 
and great skill was developed. With a 
knife, a piece of brick and a home-made 
saw, a man would work away his heart- 
ache and have a little article for sale to 
relieve his scanty larder. We learned to 
value this occupation as a means of pro- 
longing life, for the busy hand kept the 
throbbing brain the calmer. 

A debating society was organized, with 
weekly meetings in cell No. 8. It was 
called the Union Lyceum. One of the 
features was a newspaper, read at each 
meeting. The articles were contributed 
by members, were written upon backs of 
old envelopes, half sheets of paper, and 
all sorts of scraps. Many of them have 
been preserved, and some are now before 
me. ‘The subjects take a wide range; 
but those bearing upon prison life in- 
terest us most now. The news was 
meagre. ‘The imprint varied with each 
editor. One of them is as follows: 
“The Stars and Stripes. Published by 
the Union Lyceum in Parish Prison, 
New Orleans. Price, attention.” From 
the prospectus of the Stars and Stripes 
we read: — 

‘Shut out from the advantages of the 
press, the telegraph and the lyceum, we 
shall endeavor to create a little world of 
our own and to enjoy the benefits of a 
newspaper, the debate and the social 
gathering. We shall endeavor to secure 
the latest reports of battles, of our pros- 
pects of release, and of all items of inter- 
est. We are confident the uplifting of 
the good old flag in the midst of our ene- 
mies will be received with hearty wel- 
come.” 

Of the “ Union Lyceum” we read: 
‘‘ This has been accepted as the title of 
our new society, and we think very ap- 
propriately. As prisoners, the name 
Union means all that is dear to our 
hearts, and, separated from all the 
blessings of that union, we give to our 
association this name, which will in- 
sure its success. It is the intention of 


the association to hold weekly meet- 
ings, to have readings, declamations 
and debates, and the reading of our 
paper.” 

These were the officers of the Union 
Lyceum: President, Wm. C. Bates of 
Massachusetts; Vice-President, W. H. 
Scott of Ohio; Secretary, C. S. Chap- 
man of Michigan; Editor, Geo. T. 
Childs of Massachusetts; Debate Com- 
mittee, Leroy Warren, E. K. Smith of 
Ohio; Declamation Committee, H. O. 
Bixby, New Jersey, Alex Parker, Ohio. 

One of the early debates was upon the 
subject, ‘* Resolved, that the present war 
will be ended by the spring of 1862.” 
Some of the articles in the paper are: 
“ Hope of Release,’ Was I Not 
Killed?”’ “A Word Upon Exchange,” 
“The Revolution of ’76 and the Rebell- 
ion of ’61,” “My First Week of Cap- 
tivity.” There is a grim humor in the 
market reports ”’ : “ Woollens, very abun- 
dant, in the form of rags ;’’ “ Bone sales 
small owing to change of guard;’”’ 
“ Bread readily taken in small quanti- 
ties ;’’ Rice, none in market; ” “Soup, 
considerable decrease in quality, owing 
to increase in quantity of water.” The 
news is of course meagre: “There are 
four war vessels at the mouth of Mobile 
Bay ;” “It is generally believed General 
McClellan has recommended a general 
exchange of prisoners;’’ “A _ report, 
seemingly reliable, reached us_ to-day 
that Columbus was attacked yesterday 
morning ;’’ “It was the intention of the 
editor to have devoted one sheet to the 
special department of ‘Guard Reports,’ 
but they are altogether too numerous.” 

The literary quality of Zhe Stars and 
Stripes was, I think, about that of the 
average college paper. There were 
twenty or thirty students of Oberlin Col- 
lege among the five hundred prisoners. 

A specimen page of machine poetry 
having a local flavor seems to me worth 
preserving. The authorship is not noted, 
but probably the poem emanated from 
the editorial staff of the Stars and 
Stripes. 


“ On Saturday last 
In the week just gone past, 
We thought our fate cast 
By the arrival of Lieutenant Todd. 
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“ The general took him 
Up the yard to look in 
And witness the cookin’ 
Of Joe Mullaly. 


“ The lieutenant smiled 
And thought Joe was wild 
To give soup so mild 
To prisoners of war. 


“ But his smile was much greater 
When he saw the sliced ‘tater 
Which Bly passed fro ra/a, 

One spoonful to each case of scurvy. 


* And his smile waxed much broader 
When the next thing in order 
The rest of the fodder 
Was handed out — raw cabbage. 


“Then coming up higher, 
The boys thought him a buyer, 
And called us a liar 
When we said ’twas old Todd. 


“ He was looking at rings 
And other bone things, 
When Jack Berry brings 
A pair of his famous sleeve buttons. 


“ Having no more change, 
He got out of range 
Of noises so strange 
Made by the bone-sellers. 


“ Being fresh from the city, 
He thought it quite witty 
To say twas a pity 
That we were so shabby; but we didn’t see it. 


“ We cannot complain 
If the reason he came 
Was simply to blame 
Those who have charge of us that we don’t get 
more to eat and a better place to sleep in. 


“ But the boys were all bent 
That he came with the intent 
Of having us sent 
To the North immediately, via Norfolk and Fort 
Monroe, and would give us the clothes which 
every one knows had been sent to our foes by 
our government at Washington.” 


I have alluded to the manufacture of 
articles from bone which occupied the 
time of many of the men. ‘This industry, 
noticed in the poem, has a place in other 
contributions to the Stars and Stripes. 
We find a rhymed “ Essay on Bones, by 
one of the craft,’ which would surely 


interest any who were in that New 


Orleans prison; but the poetry is more 
startling even than the above, and I do 
not dare give it here. The last two stan- 
zas are as follows : — 
“ We know that rings must buy bread, 

But remember the dear ones at home, 


And make up some good things ahead 
To carry when the ‘ good time’ shall come. 


“ The ‘ good time’ is coming, my friends; 
May it see none but joyful tears. 
Grind bone till captivity ends 
And away with your doubts and your fears.”’ 


There was trading not only with the 
guard and visitors, but among the prison- 
ers. ‘Three or four combined their capital 
and brought from the city a barrel of 
molasses, and retailed it at five cents a 
pint; but this was not a popular com- 
modity, for the men could not afford the 
luxury of eating molasses on their bread, 
— it made the bread “ go so fast.” The 
bread was very good, but the ration per 
man was small, being a nominal eight- 
ounce roll, I believe. It was the main 
part of the ration, and just enough, I 
know, to keep the men always wanting 
more. A grain of coffee was supplied in 
the morning, and a small ration of beef 
and soup at dinner. I made a trade with 
a fellow prisoner, which helped out the 
rations of myself and chum, and in the 
sequel supplied my descendants with an 
interesting relic of prison life. Comrade 
Heywood of the Eleventh Massachusetts, 
I think, had the faculty of foraging even 
between the bare walls of the prison, and 
he could risk the loss of a portion of his 
bread and take the chance of extra soup 
or beef to make up for it; so we traded 
in this wise: I to give him my silver 
watch at once, and he to bring me half a 
loaf of bread (half his ration) each day 
so long as we remained in the Parish 
Prison. I am bound to say he carried 
out his part of the bargain faithfully while 
we stayed. 

Heywood had a plan of getting out 
of prison by digging the bricks from 
the wall of his cell, and for a while | 
trembled for my extra half loaf; but he 
had only removed two bricks when we 
were moved to Salisbury, North Carolina, 
and the trade was “off.’”’ After our 
release we separated, and only met again 
after twenty years, when Heywood still 
had my watch. ‘Two years later a trans- 
fer of portable property was effected, 
and the watch came back to me after 
sO many years, and is now installed as 
the “Veteran” by the chimney corner, 
where it is reverenced as having once 
relieved the dire distress of the Union 
soldier. 
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The cells of the Parish Prison were in 
three tiers, and were generally ten by 
twelve feet in size, with larger cells at the 
ends about twelve by twenty feet. As 
many men as could lie upon the floor 
lived in each cell. During the day, or 
until four o’clock, the men, as I have 
said, had the use of the yard, and could 
go from one cell to another. Thus it 
happened that the Union Lyceum met 
weekly in one of the large cells. Prayer 
meetings were held two or three times a 
week, and a Bible class on Sunday, in one 
of the small cells. Several of the pris- 
oners were divinity students, and they 
conducted these meetings. General Pal- 
frey was asked to send in a minister for 
Sunday services, and he did so on several 
Sundays, but not continuously. On one 
occasion an Episcopal clergyman came to 
conduct the service. Those interested, 
to the number of a hundred. perhaps, 
gathered in the yard, and the service pro- 
ceeded. In due course came the prayer 
for the President and it was for the Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica; whereupon the congregation rose 
from their knees with derisive groans and 
ran for the cells, and the minister was 
left alone before the throne of grace. 

Christmas Day was celebrated by mas- 
querade drills and marching and songs by 
one of the German glee clubs.. The men 
were in the yard, the whole five hundred, 
I think. The grim walls rang with patri- 
otic songs. Finally Childs of Charlestown 
stood on the balcony and sang the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner.’’ As his clear tenor 
voice rang out the refrain, he drew forth 
a small silk flag which some one had se- 
creted, and waved it before those ragged, 
half-starved men; and they saw that 
every star and every stripe was still there, 
and they shouted till they cried for joy 
at sight of the tinyemblem. The mem- 
ory of that moment thrills me yet. This 
celebration cost us some hours of open 
air, as the turnkeys appeared and we 
were sent to our cells with threats of 
close confinement for several days. 

About the middle of January we re- 
ceived from the United States govern- 
ment a supply of clothing for every man ; 
and I am bound to testify to the fair man- 
ner in which it was distributed by the 


Confederate authorities. After the pris- 
oners received this clothing, there was 
considerable trading with the guards by 
the reckless or those suffering most from 
hunger ; but the more thoughtful men did 
their utmost to strengthen public senti- 
ment against helping to clothe our enemy 
at any price, and the sale of clothing was 
pretty well stopped as long as we remained 
in New Orleans. I remember a mass 
meeting was held in the yard, speeches 
were made and resolutions adopted, and 


a committee was appointed “ to report to 


our government any cases of disposing of 
clothing to the enemy.’”’ This seems to 
have checked the evil, though we came 
upon a time later when no one could 
blame the prisoner of war for parting 
with anything that would give him bread. 

The men confined in the Parish Prison 
felt greatly aggrieved that they should be 
put in a regular prison and under charge 
of criminals. Doorkeepers, cooks and 
turnkeys were criminals on their good be- 
havior. A military guard came in at 
night, when the men were in their cells 
with open doors. ‘The cells were closed 
for two hours daily, that the women pris- 
oners confined on the other side of the 
prison might use the yard for exercise. 

On the whole it must be said that the 
Parish Prison held the Federal soldiers as 
comfortably as they would have fared in 
barracks. There was plenty of water, 
and the yard for exercise during most of 
the day. They were comparatively free 
from annoyance from visitors. The win- 
ter climate of New Orleans is a favorable 
one for men scantily clad and only par- 
tially fed. The diet was very light, and 
some of the strongest men weakened un- 
der it and became an easy prey to chronic 
diarrhoea or fever. 

We could hear very little of the outside 
world. We knew the government troops 
were at Ship Island, but we had little hope 
of release from that quarter. 

Early in February, 1862, the provost 
marshal on one of his visits announced to 
the men that they had better get rid of 
their local currency (shin plasters, omni- 
bus and car tickets), as they would soon 
be sent north. For a short time the 
thought of the men was that this meant 
exchange and release; but it was soon 
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realized that nothing had been promised 
but removal toward the north. By a 
curious irony of fate, the usual currency 
of these men closely confined within the 
four walls of the prison was car tickets, 
emblems of travel and freedom to go to 
and fro. On the sixth of February we 
were marched out of the Parish Prison 
and loaded upon a train bound north- 
ward, our destination quite unknown. 
That journey is a blank in my memory. 
A slight fever at starting ran its course, 
and I recall the arrival, February 14, at 
a cotton factory, which we soon found 
was to be a military prison, at Salisbury, 
North Carolina. : 

Many of the men had now been six 
months in confinement, and a dull apathy 
held many in deadly grasp. Hope of 
release was disappearing, and disease of 
one form or another was very prevalent. 
The men who had been confined at 
Tuscaloosa, Macon and Montgomery were 
brought to Salisbury, and the rations de- 
creased in quality and quantity. The 
same men who were leaders and most 
helpful in New Orleans set themselves to 
devise means of entertaining and occupy- 
ing the time of the men. Games were 
encouraged ; cards, checkers, backgam- 
mon and chess were daily played. Bone- 
working, the favorite New Orleans occu- 
pation, ceased from lack of material. 
Finally a dozen men combined to get up 
theatrical entertainments, and in a short 
time, with the good-natured co-operation 
of the officers of the guard, a stage was 
set up at one end of the passageway. 
Some wall paper had been procured from 
outside, and a copy of Shakespeare. We 
had received a supply of candles two or 
three times a week. By economy with 
these and by sacrificing half a dozen tin 
plates for reflectors, very fair foot-lights 
were obtained. Our performances took 
a wide range. Scenes from Shakespeare, 
‘Box and Cox,” “ Round the Corner,” 
“Lend Me Five Shillings,” recitations, 
negro minstrelsy and part songs all were 
included in the repertoire of this unique 
company. The Confederate officers 
always had front seats, and seemed to 
enjoy the performances heartily. I do 
not doubt many had never seen better, for 
we had some real talent, both musical and 


dramatic, in our company. I do not 
know that any record of these perform- 
ances exists. I should say they occupied 
ten evenings out of the six or eight weeks 
in which they lasted. 

By the middle of May, 1862, there were 
probably twenty-five hundred prisoners of 
war at Salisbury ; and the authorities were 
hard pressed to supply rations. We heard 
rumors that the machinery of exchange 
was to be put in motion. It seemed too 
good news to be true; but this time 
there was real foundation for the rumor. 
On the twenty-second of May a parole 
was offered for signature, as follows: 
“We, the undersigned, prisoners of war to 
the Confederate States, swear that if re- 
leased we will not take up arms during 
the existing war against the Confederate 
States, until we be regularly exchanged, 
and that we will not communicate in any 
manner anything that may injure the 
cause of the Confederate States, which 
may have come to our knowledge, or 
which we may have heard since our 
capture.” 

On the twenty-third of May two hun- 
dred of us were started, in alphabetical 
order, — and so I was in the first squad, 
as was my comrade, Childs. Ten months 
we had been prisoners. In due course we 
reached Tarboro’, North Carolina, and 
were loaded upon a barge to be towed un- 
der flag of truce to the Federal gunboat at 
Little Washington above New Berne. It 
was Sunday, — my birthday, I remember. 
I will not attempt to picture that scene 
as we floated down the river, and toward 
the close of the day came in sight of the 
gunboat with the stars and stripes float- 
ing at the stern. Those men, I am sure, 
have never since been more moved by 
any experience. They will never forget 
the first sight of that little town, across 
the meadow, by the low shores of the 
winding river, and the rapturous thought 
that there, just before us, were liberty, 
home, friends, our flag, everything dear to 
us, everything for which we had waited 
and prayed so anxiously in those long 
weary months. The very trees seemed 
waving a welcome to us, while to imagi- 
nation the shore was crowded with 
fathers, mothers, wives and sweethearts, 
all with outstretched arms. 
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MALHALLA’S REVENGE. 


By Joanna E£. Wood. 


LONG lane _ bordered 
upon each side by gray 
weather-beaten rail 
fences leads from the 
stone road down to 
Kaspar Erb’s house. It 
is a two-story white 
frame house, with one large room in front 
and two smaller ones at the back and 
four box-like bedrooms upstairs. It has 
green-painted shutters, and three drab- 
painted steps in front. 

At the time of Malhalla’s first seizure 
there stood upon one side of the steps 
a prickly pear cactus, planted in a 
shilling crock. Upon the other side 
were two tomato cans, one with a sickly 
geranium in it, the other with a fuchsia 
slip, which, instead of putting out a 
root, had expended all its sap in pro- 
ducing one tiny misshapen blossom. 
Poor little slip!— in two days it lay a 
brown shrivelled twig.across the can, but 
it had fulfilled its destiny and matured 
one blossom. 

The last time Mrs. Erb was in the vil- 
lage she had gotten the geranium and 
the fuchsia slips from the postmaster’s 
wife. The next day, as usual, she rose 
at four o’clock to go through the dew- 
drenched fields to bring home the cows. 
She only got as far as the pasture bars, 
when she fell. Kaspar, after waiting 
long, went to seek her, and carried her 
back to the house. He set her down 
in the huge old chair facing the win- 
dow, and from it she never rose. Rheu- 
matism and sciatica had terminated in 
a paralysis all but complete; the active, 
wiry little woman sat stiff and rigid, 
able only to move her left arm, inca- 
pable of a change of facial expression, 
or more than to mumble words indis- 
tinctly betwixt shackled jaws. 

She had never spared herself. The 
early and late walks through the long, 
damp grass, driving the cows to or from 
pasture ; the excursions at dawn to the 
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red raspberry swamps, where her wet 
skirts clung about her until the rising sun 
dried them; the standing for hours up 
to her knees in the shallow waters of the 
river's overflow, helping Kaspar secure 
the yearly spoil of logs and planks 
brought down in spring freshets from 
the lumber camp and regarded as lawful 
flotsam and jetsam by all the neighbor- 
hood ; or the sudden change from the 
fiery furnace of the harvest field to the 
chill damp of the spring house where 
she churned and where a single plank, 
precariously balanced, lifted one above 
the two feet of icy water in which the 
creamery tins stood, — any of these 
unconscious hardships, or the com- 
bined effects of all, may have brought 
about the paralysis, but Kaspar, his 
neighbors, and indeed Malhalla herself 
bestowed no thought whatever upon 
causation. ‘They were concerned only 
with the effect. And their most domi- 
nant feeling was that it was hard on Kaspar. 
Including Malhalla, they considered him 
an ill-used man. He had to hire a boy, 
and finally a man to do what his wife had 
done outdoors, and after trying from eco- 
nomic reasons to manage within the house 
alone, he told himself he must get a 
woman also. This was hard on Kaspar, 
but it was bitter to Malhalla, his wife. 

Malhalla was, like Kaspar, of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch extraction, and, like him, 
lived in one of the German settlements 
in Canada. She had been the best 
worker in the county, and Kaspar, who 
was well off but miserly to the extreme, 
had married her for that and not for 
her beauty. She was some years older 
than Kaspar, and he was then forty-three. 
Her thrift had increased his worldly 
goods. She had given unsparingly of 
her strength, and now, when her death 
seemed the only gift which would be 
acceptable to him, she longed inexpressi- 
bly for it. And her longing became a 
resolution to die. 
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The doctor had said that the warm 
coverlets must be closely drawn over the 
helpless limbs to shut out even a breath 
of chill, and that the poor drawn-up feet 
must rest on the little square cushion to 
keep them from the cold painted floor. 
Often half the night she worked by little 
twitchings of flesh and muscles to shake 
off the entwining coverlets and to get her 
helpless feet off the cushion. If she 
could but die, Kaspar would not have 
to spend money, she thought, her little 
black, bird-like eyes looking out of her 
pinched white face after the black- 
headed, stolid, heavy-built Dutchman. 
These efforts and her constant worry 
wore her body to a shadow, and now 
and then she felt an awesome premoni- 
tion that time for her would soon cease. 

Harvest was coming on, and at last 
Kaspar brought Lizzie Snyder to keep 
house for him and wait upon Malhalla. 
Lizzie was a tall, raw-boned woman with 
colorless hair, lips and cheeks. All the 
pigment in her cuticle seemed to have con- 
centrated itself in two shining red circles 
round her eyes. Eyelashes she had none, 
and the two red rims formed an iris of 
blood for her light-blue eyes. She worked 
well and waited well on Malhalla; and 
Kaspar came and went in his dogged 
way. 

The last of the harvesting was done, 
the threshing was past, the cider had 
grown “ hard,” the apple butter was all 
made and tied up securely in its brown 
crocks, itself a deep mahogany tint. The 
winter approached, the yearly washing 
was over. The winter deepened. The 
sap in the maple woods began to flow. 
The syrup was made, and Kaspar and 
Lizzie went at night, with the rest of the 
neighbors, to the “ sugaring off.’’ Mal- 
halla, from her chair looking across the 
turnip field over the pasture and beyond 
the river, saw in the bush far off the 
twinkling of the fires which boiled the 
syrup down. And she longed to die, and 
felt that death was near. 

Spring came fully in, and the freshets 
brought down their spoils. Kaspar and 
his man, not Lizzie, worked with might 
and main at the river’s edge. 

Summer passed, and one night in 
autumn when “the frost was on the 
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pumpkin"’ and “the corn was in the 
shock ”’ there thrilled through the house 
of Kaspar and through the heart of Mal- 
halla, his wife, the cry of a new-born 
child. There had been coming and 
going through the night, but Malhalla’s 
chair faced the window and she knew 
naught of it. 

The night passed, and in the morning 
the coverlets were tightly over Malhalla’s 
knees and the cushion beneath her feet. 
A neighbor’s wife came from the kitchen 
and put Malhalla’s food on the broad 
shelf-like arm of her chair. With her 
left hand she had ever been able to feed 
herself, and usually she but ate. those 
morsels which nature imperatively de- 
manded; but this morning slowly and 
laboriously she ate, crumb by crumb, all 
the food that had been brought her, and 
drank, sip by sip, painfully through the 
all but locked jaws, the cupful of weak 
tea. The woman came to take the 
things away, and said, looking at Malhalla 
curiously, ‘ Lizzie got fine baby now.” 
“Yes,”” mumbled Malhalla and said no 
more. 

The days passed. Lizzie waited on 
Malhalla as of old. The cry of the child 
was often heard, and as winter came again 
Kaspar and Lizzie looked often at the 
attenuated form which still lived, and 
Malhalla from her chair returned their 
gaze, when her eyes met theirs, with one 
of impassivity. The winter was gone 
and the spring, then the summer; the 
child’s first year was past; and Malhalla 
still lived. 

In the eyes of Kaspar and Lizzie im- 
patience lived, and in Malhalla’s peace. 
The three had all belonged to the same 
church. Kaspar, to use the village ex- 
pression, was “ var’ religious;’’ so was 
Lizzie. They were thus constrained to 
give Malhalla plenty of food. But they 
nightly now closed the green shutters on 
the window and thus blotted out from 
the woman’s watching gaze the heavenly 
panorama of the stars. This was a blow 
aimed by Lizzie, for she had subtly be- 
come aware of the pleasure Malhalla took 
in watching the night through her long 
wakeful hours. But Malhalla did not 
murmur, and soon discovered, with a 
thrill of exultation, that she was granted 
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a greater pleasure ; for one night, when 
the lamps were lit, she noticed that the 
shuttered window formed a mirror in 
which she could see all that passed in the 
room behind her; the supper of Kaspar 
and Lizzie and the child Susanna at the 
little square table, their gestures toward 
herself, their slow smiles at each other. 
What a joy this was, and what a tonic to 
stay her fainting will ! 

One night in the darkness, after she 
slept, a hand slyly took from her pocket 
the three horse-chestnuts grown in a 
single burr that Kaspar had brought her 
when she was first taken with rheumatics. 
She had had them in her pocket ever 
since ; for, as every one knows, they have 
a peculiar virtue of their own against 
rheumatism and sciatica. Malhalla had 
a good deal of faith in them, but she 
said nothing, and still lived. Upon her 
finger was a lead rheumatism ring. Kaspar 
had paid.a charm doctor fifty cents for 
it. It had grown too large for the claw- 
like finger, and was grotesquely fastened 
on the stiff right hand by a thread to her 
wrist. One night stealthy scissors cut the 
thread, and the ring slowly slipped down 
the outstretched finger and rolled away 
over the floor. She missed that, too, for 
such a ring is a sure cure for pains; but 
she said nothing, and still lived. 

One morning when Kaspar and Lizzie 
came to look at her, as they did daily, 
her eyes were closed and no _ breath 
seemed to cross her lips. She’s dead,’’ 
said Lizzie, with the terror of joy in her 
voice. Kaspar strode to the wall, took 
down the little square looking-glass and 
held it before her lips ; it filmed over, her 
eyes unclosed, she looked at them, — the 
ghost of laughter in her eyes mocking the 
hate which slumbered in theirs. | 

It was winter again, a bitter winter 
indeed. Lizzie’s amber beads, which 
she wore to cure her rheumy eyes, broke 
from the string as she came from the cow 
stable, and were, all but a few, lost in the 
deep snow. Of course Lizzie’s eyes grew 
worse ; the blue faded out of them, and the 
red rings grew redder. Susanna’s eyes 
were red and rheumy, too. Kaspar was 
weary to the point of malignity ; and still 
Malhalla lived on. 

One night, in her window mirror, 


Malhalla saw Kaspar with the black cat 
on his knee. She thought nothing of 
this until at night when she felt three 
sharp pulls at her hair; then her heart 
sank. Kaspar was going to put a curse 
upon her. He took the three hairs from 
her head and the three hairs from the 
black cat’s tail and folded them in the 
charm-written paper. ‘Then he lit his 
lantern and tramped away through the 
snow. He reached the bush, sought and 
found a witch-hazel and cut a twig 
from it. Then he went to a tree he wot 
of, very much decayed and rotten to the 
core. He picked a little hole in the 
touchwood bark with the point of his 
knife, and put in it the folded paper; 
then he hammered in the twig of witch 
hazel. ‘The tree was soft as punk and the 
sharpened twig penetrated it easily. This 


done he took his axe, cut the tree almost 


through, murmuring cabalistic words of 
ill omen. When the tree fell the one 
thus cursed would die. And the form he 
wished to crush was a feeble, rigid, atten- 
uated frame, which prisoned a spirit 
strong to endure. His conscience per- 
mitted him to put this doom upon a help- 
less woman, a doom he believed in 
implicitly, but it would not allow him to 
stint her in food. 

Kaspar returned home with skulking 
steps, for he felt the deed was evil. 

The wind rose in little gusts, and he 
hurried forward. He dreaded hearing the 
crash of a falling tree. But the morrow’s 
light dispelled the feeling, and he felt his 
heart lighter by the prospect of release. 
He went to the town and bought two 
amber necklaces, one for Lizzie and one 
for Susanna. 

Now dread lay upon Malhalla’s soul, 
but she fought it off and still lived. A 
week later the spring winds began to tear 
through the woods, and after each windy 
night Kaspar hurried to the _ bush. 
Through the window Malhalla saw him 
go, knew the reason of his going, read 
the import of his disappointed look when 
he returned, read also the paleness of 
fearful joy which sat upon his countenance 
one morning, and then she knew the tree 
was down. 

But vengeance overcame even the 
inherited forcefulness of superstition, and 
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she still lived, —lived through springs 


‘and summers, autumns and winters, lived 


until Susanna went to school, until she 
left school,—lived on, week by week, month 
by month, until twenty years had passed 
since Susanna’s first cry had inspired her 
with the thirst for vengeance. ‘Then one 
night, her soul sated with vengeance, she 


laid down life, and slept with the calm of 
one who has enjoyed triumph until aweary 
of it. 

And two days after her funeral there 
was a joining of hands—and Susanna 
had a name. But the lives of Kaspar and 
Lizzie never emerged from the shadow of 
that frail, rigid form. 


THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF COMMENCE- 
MENT. 


By Arthur Reed Kimball. 


aN the changing character 
of commencement, since 

it first became an insti- 
tution in New England 
about two hundred and 
fifty years ago, may be 
traced the changing 
status of a saan education in American 
life. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries commencement was almost ex- 
clusively scholastic, being given up to syl- 
logistic disputations and orations in an- 
cient tongues. Perhaps it never enjoyed 
a greater prestige than during those two 
centuries. It was then an event, not for 
the college-bred alone, but for all the 
people ; and that it has long since ceased 
to be. 

With the passing of the older learning, 
the progress of interest in science, and 
the more general use of English in com- 
mencement exercises, the institution itself 
underwent further changes. Among the 
most important of these was the recogni- 
tion of the graduate as such in the observ- 
ance of the day. He did not indeed 
displace the young men about to graduate, 
the coming “ bachelors,”’ but through his 
presence in increasing numbers new fea- 
tures were added, in particular an oration 
by some man of eminence on a living 
question of the day. This was the status 
of commencement until a very recent 
date. But since his first advent the old 
graduate has been pushing the coming 
graduate more and more into the back- 
ground. This tendency was accelerated 
by the inordinate length of the commence- 


ment programme proper. To hear the 
young men “ speak their pieces ” through 
both morning and afternoon sessions, al- 
lowing only a hurried interval for luncheon, 
miscalled “dinner,’”’ proved too much 
for modern endurance. The young men 
being thus cut off with a single session, it 
naturally came about that the afternoon 
was given up to the alumnidinner. This 
with its brilliant talk by witty graduates 
and eminent guests, professional after- 
dinner speakers being often included, 
came in turn to eclipse in importance the 
formal oration itself. 

But the iconoclastic hand of innovation 
is not yet stayed. At Yale this year, for 
the first time in almost two hundred 
years, commencement is not simply to be 
omitted —as has before happened on 
occasion — but it is to be surrendered 
absolutely, never to be revived. The 
valedictorian and salutatorian and their 
fellow orators of various designations are 
no longer to be heard in the Old Center 
Church on New Haven’s historic green. 
They are to be relegated to the land of 
half-forgotten memories called tradition. 
In place of their performances, the mar- 
vel of many generations of admiring fami- 
lies and friends, is to be substituted a 
ceremonial modelled on Commemora- 
tion Day at Oxford. Those who are 
about to receive graduating degrees in 
course in the various departments of the 
university, as well as those who are to re- 
ceive honorary degrees, are to be pre- 
sented by some sponsor, probably one of 
the professars, who will fittingly set forth 
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their qualifications and claims. The 
president will then confer the degrees, 
and probably deliver an address. With 
this ceremony over, the company can at 
once adjourn for the enjoyment of the 
alumni dinner,—the real feature of a 
modern commencement. 

Where one great university of the con- 
servatism and prestige of Yale leads, 
other universities and even colleges are 
almost certain, in time, to follow. For 
while this step was in a sense inevitable 
at Yale, the penalty of outgrowing the 
customs of a college in becoming a 
university, it was not made necessary for 
that reason alone. ‘The change is really 
due to the pressure of modern tenden- 
cies, under which a new place is assigned 
to the young graduate in the scheme of 
life and a different value is put upon 
him, small account being made of the 
ambitious profundity of immaturity, and 
far greater delight taken in the sparkle 
and fence and natural eloquence of the 
clever after-dinner talker than in the 
more classic beauty of the set oration. 
The social side of college life is accent- 
uated at the expense of the old concep- 
tion of commencement, that of putting 
to public test the visible results of four 
years of college training. 

In view of these tendencies and of 
their constant influence on college cus- 
toms the great wonder is, not that the 
traditional commencement is being radi- 
cally modified and may soon disappear, 
but that it has had the tenacity to pre- 
serve through centuries so close a resem- 
blance to its original. 

The decline in the popular interest in 
commencement, that is the general inter- 
est outside the immediate circle touched 
by college life, dates from somewhere 
near the middle of the present century. 
Nevertheless it was at that time still a 
great popular event. ‘This decline pre- 
ceded the development into universities 
of the leading colleges, Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton, by which it was no doubt 
accelerated. It was due mainly to the 
broadening out of national life, to the 
appreciation of the new range of activi- 
ties which rob the three learned profes- 
sions of their peculiar prestige. It did 
not mean that a college education was 


coming to be less highly valued than it 
had previously been — for, judging by the 
great prosperity of the older universities 
and the success of those still in their 
infancy, such a day is yet far distant. It 
meant simply that the mere fact of cer- 
tain young men receiving certain degrees 
was not of the same importance that it 
once was to a world concerned about 
fewer and less diversified interests. Thus 
it resulted that commencement became 
less a general and more distinctively a 
college festival. 

The general features of the change are 
graphically described by Edmund Quincy, 
who, writing about twenty years ago, con- 
tributed the chapter on Commencement 
Day tothe “ Harvard Book.” After noting 
that “ it seems at first a little strange that 
the general interest in our great academic 
festival should have become less as the 
university has grown greater,’’ he contin- 
ues: “From the earliest days of the 
colony till within the memory of men 
not yet old [that is about 1830], it was 
the great holiday of the province and of 
the state, and not of the state only, but 
largely of New England as well. ‘There 
was no town so remote that did not look 
forward to it, and make it the subject of 
talk when it arrived. There was scarcely 
one that did not send up its minister 
or other chief inhabitant to assist at its 
solemnities and tell of its glories on their 
return.”’ 

The extent to which this was true 
is thus particularized by Mr. Quincy: 
“The whole population of Boston 
seemed to precipitate itself upon Cam- 
bridge. The road was covered with 
carriages and vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, with horsemen and footmen going 
and returning. The common near the 
college, then unenclosed, was covered 
with booths in regular streets, which, 
for days before and after, were the scenes 
of riot and debauchery. ‘The village, 
indeed, had the look of a fair with its 
shows and crowds and various devices 
for extracting money from the unwary. 
The wealthier students gave expensive 
entertainments to their friends. After 
the dinner, the president gave a recep- 
tion, which was attended by the author- 
ities of the state and college, by the 
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principal inhabitants of Boston and the 
strangers of distinction from abroad 
and from other states, who mustered 
formerly in much greater force than now. 
Commencement Day was a proscriptive 
holiday in Boston. The banks and 
custom house were closed, and very few 
shops remained open.”’ 

To this general description Mr. Quincy 
adds a touch of what the day was from 
the strictly “society” point of view: 
“‘ It was the great gathering day of colonial 
rank and fashion, as well as of gravity 
and learning. ‘The Old Meeting-House, 
which was admirably constructed to dis- 
play an audience, must have had a gor- 
geous effect in the days of gold lace 


‘and embroidered waistcoats and peach- 


bloom coats, of silver-hilted rapiers, of 
brocades, of the ‘wide circumference 
of hoops and the towering altitude of 
crape cushions.’ I recollect a venerable 
lady telling me how she sat up all night 
in an elbow chair, the night before com- 


" mencement in 1753, for fear of disturb- 


ing the arrangement of her hair which 
had to be dressed then or not at all, 
such was the demand for the services of 
the fashionable coiffeur of the time.” 

What is true of the popular recogni- 
tion of Harvard’s commencement in Mas- 
sachusetts is equally true of Yale’s com- 
mencement in Connecticut. Ordinary 
people used it as a date to reckon by, as 
we use the Fourth of July or Christmas. 
An amusing last-century story is told of a 
woman living on a farm not far from Litch- 
field, who complained that her hops were 
undersized, “ But,” explained a neigh- 
bor, “ you pick them too soon. It isn’t 
time to pick hops yet.’’ “I always pick 
them on Commencement Day,” she re- 
plied. “But,” said the neighbor again, 
“ they have changed commencement. It 
came earlier this year,’ — something 
which the woman could hardly believe 
possible, so sacredly immutable was the 
festival. 

Perhaps the first recorded description 
of any commencement is that contained 
in the reference to Harvard's of 1685, made 
in the journal of Chief Justice Samuel 
Sewall. Though hardly more than a 
sentence, it outlines all essentials. He 
writes under date of July 1: “ Besides 


Disputes, three or four Orations, one 
Latin by Mr. Dudley, and two Greek, one 
Hebrew by Nath. Mather; and the Pres- 
ident [Increase Mather] after giving the 
degrees, made an Oration in praise of 
Academical Education of Degrees, Hebrew 
tongue.”’ 

Commencement continued to be almost 
exclusively an exercise in the dead lan- 
guages during the succeeding and up to 
the beginning of the present century. 
It was in 1763 that the first oration in 
English was delivered at a Harvard com- 
mencement, while at Yale the date was 
later, about 1787. Eighty years (1765) 
after the Harvard commencement referred 
to by Chief Justice Sewall, President Clapp 
of Yale gives this description of one at 
New Haven, and it is of value as showing 
how slight had been the changes: “ The 
President begins the solemnity with 
prayer; one of the candidates for the 
first degree makes a Salutatory Oration to 
the Governor and Council, the Officers 
of College, and the Whole Assembly ; the 
others give specimen of their learning by 
disputing syllogistically on the Questions 
printed in their Theses, which are then 
distributed. The like is done in the after- 
noon, by the candidates for the degree 
of Master of Arts. ‘Then the President, 
with the consent of the Fellows, gives 
them their degrees, three at a time. 
Then one of the masters makes a Vale- 
dictory Oration: and the President con- 
cludes the whole solemnity with a prayer.” 

Take in connection with the above 
the crowning glory of Yale’s “ splendid 
commencement ” — the one of 1781, at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, for 
which great preparations had been made, 
as none had been held during the war — 
the distinction of an oration on the 
Oriental Learning delivered by President 
Stiles in Hebrew, Chaldee and Arabic, 
and we have a graphic picture of what a 
typical commencement was a little more 
than a century ago. Imagine a modern 
audience enduring a threefold prodigy 
of scholarship such as President Stiles’s 
three-tongued oration ! 

We are able to form some idea of the 
contemporaneous point of view of this 
species of commencement from the de- 
scription of one at Yale in 1795 given by 
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a young Harvard man, afterward the Rev. 
Dr. John Pierce. At twenty-two, shortly 
after his own graduation at Cambridge, he 
was in New Haven, and gives these particu- 
lars. It will be noted that the critical 
spice which has always distinguished the 
rivalry of the two universities was not 
wanting in what he has to say. He writes: 
‘President Dwight prayed. Next suc- 
ceeded a funeral anthem by the students, 
which was followed by a funeral oration 
on Dr. Stiles, last President of the col- 
lege, by Professor Meigs, a gentleman 
who had just before declared, in the 
hearing of a class, that the treaty which 
John Jay had just negotiated with Great 
Britain had been, instead of this, a dec- 
laration of perpetual hostility with our 
mother . country. 

“The exercises of the students, which 
succeeded, were performed to good ac- 
ceptance. ‘Two orations, one on Capital 
Punishment and the other on Commerce, 
were performed by Messrs. Cooley and 
Marchant, candidates for the second 
degree. The Meeting-House was not 
crowded. The greatest decorum was 
observed. ‘There was no clapping.- The 
students were handsomely dressed. They 
had more gestures than are common at 
Cambridge. Perhaps their compositions 
would have been more chaste had they en- 
joyed the criticism of Professor Pearson. 

“‘ A prayer by the President ; and an an- 
them, ‘I beheld, and, lo, a great multi- 
tude,’ etc., by Jacob French, an illiter- 
ate day laborer, was performed in the most 
boisterous and tasteless manner imagi- 
nable. The President in giving the degrees 
was obviously embarrassed ; and, as he 
had not perfectly committed the Latin 
form to memory, he made frequent blun- 
ders in reciting it. We dined with the 
College Faculty.” 

Now when we reach the first quarter of 
the present century we find noticeable 
evidence of the invading modern spirit. 
The exercises being principally in Eng- 
lish, opportunity was given for a little 
variety, and some regard was paid to the 
possible interest of the audience in them. 
In addition to the orations there were de- 
bates and dialogues, these last coming 
very near to being plays, miradile dictu, 
since the place where they were acted in 


New Haven was the venerable Center 
Church. Thus the Yale commencement 
programme of 1826 includes a “ dialogue ”’ 
written by one of the students and called 
“The Norman Conquest.” It had six 
characters, including King Harold, his 
brother, his nephew and a couple of re- 
tainers. The subjects of orations and 
debates were, however, still pretty heavy, 
— as adispute “ On the Effects of Science 
in Diminishing the Empire of the Imagi- 
nation,” or a dissertation “On Preserving 
a Proper Balance Between the Active and 
the Receptive Faculties in the Cultivation 
of the Mind.” Even such profound dis- 
courses as these must have been a relief 


from those equally deep and inan ancient — 


tongue. ‘They were at any rate in Eng- 
lish, and the unlearned auditor could try 
to follow them if he cared to. 

Although only a people characterized 
by plain living and high thinking could 
have observed a day thus dedicated to 
learning as a general holiday, we shall 
make a serious mistake if we suppose this 
dedication was the only feature of the oc- 
casion. ‘Those earliest New Englanders, 
as well as their successors, appreciated 
creature comforts, and students then 
were as boisterous and exuberant as they 
are to-day. From the beginning, restric- 
tions had to be placed on the too free 
use of intoxicants on this day. Scenes 
which would now be reported in every 
newspaper in the land and bring wide 
disgrace upon the institution permitting 
them, were then of quite common oc- 
currence. ‘The tendency to undue lux- 
ury had also to be suppressed. 

As long ago as 1722 a law was passed 
at Harvard forbidding the graduating 
students “‘ preparing or providing either 
plum cake or roasted, baked or boiled 
meats or pies of any kind,” or furnishing at 
commencement “ distilled liquors or any 
composition made therewith, upon pain 
of being fined 20 shillings and the for- 
feiture of the provisions and liquors, 
to be seized by the tutors,” — lucky dogs ! 

But, as in the case of modern prohibi- 
tion laws, it was found easier to forbid 
than to execute, and so in 1760 the 
wise authorities ordained that “it shall 
be no offence if the scholars, in a sober 
manner, entertain one another and 
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strangers with punch, which, as it is now 
usually made, is no intoxicating liquor.” 
This view of the matter obtained at 
Harvard for one hundred and thirty-four 
years, or until 1894, when the serving of 
punch at commencement was finally and 
absolutely prohibited. 

At Yale like causes led to similar dis- 
orders, and perhaps even stronger efforts 
were made to suppress them. In 1731 
firing of cannon was prohibited, a pre- 
cursor, perhaps, of the way in which 
celebrations of modern athletic victories 
have often made commencement night 
hideous. In1735 the trustees appointed 
a committee to suppress disorders both 
at the meeting-house where the exer- 
cises were held and on the college 
grounds in the evening. In 1755 the 
penalty announced for firing cannon at 
commencement was the _ suppression 
of “the illumination of the college: on 
the evening before.” In 1761, 1762 
and 1765 no commencement was held, 
this being an heroic measure to stop its 
riotous observance. 

The regulation of dress, with the 
design of checking a growing tendency 
to extravagance, was also attempted. 
In 1754 a law was enacted at Harvard 
forbidding the scholars to wear gold or 
silver lace in the town of Cambridge. 
It was further ordered that “on Com- 
mencement Daye every candidate for 
his degree appear in black, or dark blue, 
or gray clothes; and that any candi- 
date who shall appear dressed contrary 
to such regulations may not expect 
his degree.” This attempt could hardly 
have had the desired success, for Mr. 
Quincy notes that “in 1790 a gentle- 
man took his degree dressed in coat 
and breeches of pearl-colored satin, 
white silk waistcoat and. stockings, 
buckles on his shoes, and his hair elabo- 
rately dressed and powdered.”’ 

. Of course this is simply the picture of 
a class, the “‘ gentleman’”’ class, whose 
representatives then received a recog- 
nition, officially at least, denied to their 
successors. But such a picture does 
not tell half the story. The country 
boy was then the important element in 
undergraduate life in a sense no longer 
true of Harvard and Yale—more’s the 


pity. Some extracts from a country boy’s 
letter home, expressing anxiety about his 
appearance on the eventful day, throw an 
interesting side light on the point of view 
in many a New England household. The 
writer is Stephen Upson, whose home was 
near Waterbury, Connecticut, and who 
afterward bécame a lawyer of eminence. 
His letter was written to his father, and 
speaks with a quaint familiarity of homely 
details. It is dated at New Haven in 
1803, and runs :— 

“SIR: 

“You talked of coming down very soon and 
seeing about getting me a coat. I would inform 
you that the tailors just before commencement 
are in general very full of work, and it is not 
probable that I could get a coat made at that 
time. 

“TI likewise have the supreme felicity to inform 
you that I have an opportunity to speak on the 
stage in the Brick Meeting House the night 
before commencement. And I hope that you 
have so much pride with respect to me that you 
would wish to have me appear decent upon the 


stage on such an occasion. I shall therefore _ 


want a new pair of pantaloons and a hat. 

“Mamma and Amelia spoke about my having a 
new shirt for commencement. I would not wish 
to put you to any more cost than is necessary. 
If they will some of them take off the collar 
from my best shirt, and put on another collar 
about an inch and a half or two inches wider, 
it will do; and I wish some of them to cut one 
of my neck handkerchiefs in two before com- 
mencement.”’ 


The size of collars seems to have been 
as important a matter to the undergrad- 
uate of the beginning of the century as 
to his successor of to-day. 

From this period on, as has been said, 
commencement rapidly developed into 
the institution of American life which 
has long been familiar. It was a time 
when oratory held full sway and college 
debating societies, such as Linonia and 
Brothers at Yale, were a power in the 
student world. Compared with them the 


rivalries of modern intercollegiate de- 


bating contests seem but poor attempts 
to galvanize a corpse. One would nat- 
urally expect to find commencement 
reflecting as it did the popular fondness 
for classic oratory in some marked way. 
As Barnard’s “American Journal of 
Education”’ says in speaking of 1835: 
‘In those days a college commencement 
was hardly complete without an oration 
from one of the Everetts. And once 
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given, these discourses became classical 
encyclicals to the whole sisterhood of 
colleges.” 

The part of the graduate too, destined 
in time to overshadow that of the young 
men about to graduate, was now receiv- 
ing increasing recognition. Thus we 
reach the final step in the evolution of 
commencement. Process and result as 
we have traced them were discriminat- 
ingly sketched in a few words by Presi- 
dent Woolsey in his address of 1850 on 
the occasion of Yale’s one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary: ‘The Commence- 
ment Day in the modern sense of the 
term — that is, a gathering of graduated 
members and of others drawn together 
by a common interest in the college and 
its young members who are leaving its 
walls — has no counterpart that I know 
of in the older institutions of Europe. 
It arose by degrees out of the former 
exercises upon this occasion, with the 
addition of such as had been usual before 
upon quarter days, or at the presentation 
in July. For at times several of the 
commencing orators appeared on the 
stage as they had done before. In 
process of time, when they had nearly 
ceased to exhibit, this anniversary began 
to assume a somewhat new feature the 
peculiarity of which consists in this: 
that the graduates have a literary festival 
more peculiarly their own in the shape 
of discourses delivered before their 
assembled body, or before some literary 
society.” 

To follow further the evolution of com- 
mencement would be simply to retell the 
story of modern life. The attitude of 
the world has changed toward the prob- 
lem of education. ‘The present demand 
is that it be practical rather than classi- 
cal, that it train young men to be special- 
ists rather than men of culture. This has 
had an incalculable effect in dwarfing the 
importance of the day. ‘To the country 
at large it is now a mere survival of a 
largely discarded past. Anage of special- 
ism could not be an age of deference to 
the claims of young college graduates, 
however promising their immaturity. 
Specialism implies respect for long years 
of research and the conclusions of an 
experienced, expert judgment. But if 


preparation for his life work means many 


years more of apprenticeship to the edu- 
cated man, this has its compensations, for 
it means also an indefinite extension of 
the period of activity. ‘The young man 
is not called into prominence so soon, 
nor expected to assume responsibility so 
early, as when Hamilton at thirty-two was 
managing the Treasury Department, or 
Jefferson at thirty-three was writing the 
Declaration of Independence — to select 
conspicuous but not exceptional in- 
stances. On the other hand older men 
—there are no “old’’ men—are not 
expected to retire from the activities of 
life at any conventional age as they once 
were. ‘Their retirement is regarded 
simply as a matter of individual prefer- 
ence and capacity for work. Added to 
this new view of youth and age is a pop- 
ular indifference to learning and the 
“learned professions,’’ which, with the 
growth of science, have grown so many 
as to require an effort to remember them 
all. This is a ‘result of measuring every- 
thing by the standard of utility, and dis- 
courages any general respect for the 
claims of mere culture. 

Thus it has come about that the young 
college graduate enters on active life 
to-day shorn of much of his former im- 
portance. It follows naturally that the 
traditional festival of his graduation is 
shorn also of much of its importance, so 
far as he and the world at large are con- 
cerned. Its influence is by far more 
circumscribed. But it is surely creating 
a new influence for itself, as it is growing 
to be more and more a social festival, a 
time for the reunion of graduates, for the 
revival of old friendships and pleasures, 
and for the exchange of bright and witty 
thoughts at alumni dinners. Even if, 
as at Yale this year, the young graduate 
is to lose his peculiar commencement 
altogether, has he not his great com- 
pensations? All too soon the years will 
bring him to his own triennial and de- 
cennial and all the other “ ennials,”’ 
which crowd so closely when once the 
first has been passed, while all too quickly 
there will come to him a personal share in 
the joys and honors and responsibilities too 
of the later, maturer college life which 
knows no graduation while life itself lasts. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON AT HOME. 


By Wiltam £. Bryant. 


HE life of eminent actors, espe- 
cially the home life, the life that is 
lived outside the theatres, is a sealed 

book to the majority of those who patron- 
ize the theatres; yet there are few topics 
which, without being of great import, are 
more interesting to thousands of people. 
Biographies and anecdotes of the “ poor 
player that struts and frets his hour upon 
the stage,”’ and perchance “makes us 
adore our errors,” are read with avidity. 
193 


In the imagination of most there is a sort 
of divinity that “doth hedge ” about the 
life of the actor, especially if he be a 
player of romantic parts: even the walk- 
ing gentleman, the general utility man, 
the light comedian, all come in for their 
share of adoration, not alone from silly 
maidens, but from studious men and 
women. ‘The actors typify the charac- 
ters in the dramas; they are, for more 
than the passing hour, the Hamlets, the 
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CROW’'S NEST. 


Romeos, the Claude Melnottes, the Or- 
landos, the Juliets, the Rosalinds, the 
Nance Oldfields, the Portias. It is diffi- 
cult for time to eradicate the impressions 
made on young and susceptible natures 
by the great actors of the period when 
they were most impressionable. It is not 
unusual to meet men and women of ma- 
ture judgment who assure us that they 
can never forget the hour when they 
chased the great actor about the streets, 
or watched for hours for the scant solace 
of even a glance into the faces of the 
people who had so charmed them. 

But the home life of the actor, alas! 
is rarely worth mentioning nowadays, for 
the majority of the profession lead al- 
most a nomadic life. Some, indeed, may 
say with Ford in “The Merry Wives,” 
“T have good cheer at home;” but the 
larger part “live in their trunks,’’ and 
home is where night overtakes them. 
This was not so general in the old stock 
company days, when men and women 
were at one theatre long enough to es- 
tablish permanent abiding places and to 
form lasting friendships ; now, few actors 
have real homes. ‘The exceptions are so 
rare that we are very apt to make note of 
them. ‘The most conspicuous example 


of the true home life of the actor in this 
country is furnished by Joseph Jefferson, 
the greatest comedian America has ever 
given to the world. Inheriting from his 
father and grandfather a taste for the 
stage, born in the very atmosphere of the 
theatre, the child grew up in it, and worked 
his way naturally and properly into the 
same grooves in which his ancestors had 
moved. With a bright, sunny, joyous tem- 
perament, sanguine and full of courage, he 
pushed his way upward in the face of ob- 
stacles; and soon after the death of his 
father he was the mainstay of his mother 
and sister. Those who have read Mr. 
Jefferson’s modest autobiography were 
probably impressed with the actor’s buoy- 
ant temperament. ‘That temperament 
has scarcely been dulled by the passage of 
time, and that youthful heart still beats 
warm and hopeful in the breast of the 
man of sixty-five. 

Mr. Jefferson’s summer home is on 
Buzzard’s Bay, a mile from the railway 
station of that name. Some eight years 
ago he built a beautiful house on a 
bluff about eighty feet above Buttermilk 
Bay, an estuary of Buzzard’s Bay, spend- 
ing his summers there, and a portion of 
each winter in his home in Louisiana. 
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In the spring of 1893 his Buzzard’s Bay 
home was burned. Mrs. Jefferson, who 
was ill, was carried from the house by the 
servants, and one of the domestics perished 
in the flames. Mr. Jefferson was at the 
time on his way to the West to fill an en- 
gagement, and when he returned he found 
his home, his valuable pictures and bric- 
a-brac, the collection of years, in ashes. 
A neighboring house furnished shelter for 
the family for that summer, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson at once began to rebuild. 

‘The new house is superior to the old 
one. It is one of the most substantial 
and interesting residences in the country. 
The architecture is largely the result of 
Mr. Jefferson’s own suggestions. It does 
not follow the lines of any particular 
school ; it is a composite, reminding one 
of an old English country seat. ‘lhe first 
story is built of the rough pasture or 
rubble stone ; the arches and porches are 
constructed of Cape Cod granite, pre- 
sented to Mr. Jefferson by friends whose 
summer homes are near his own, and are 
all pleasant souvenirs of old acquaintance. 
The second story is built of the hard 
burned bricks taken from near the arches 
of the kiln, where they took on a deep, 
rich color — brick which the _ builders 
usually reject or put into out-of-the-way 
corners, but in which Mr. Jefferson’s 
artistic eye discovered fine possibilities in 
decorative effects. 

The interior of the house is homelike 
and beautiful. It is just such a home as 
an artist would be expected to build for 
himself. Every room, while elegantly 
furnished, is intended for use. ‘There 
are no shut-away rooms reserved for grand 
occasions. ‘They all invite to repose or 
study, to rest and comfort. Valuable 
paintings and bric-a-brac greet one at 
every turn. ‘The pictures alone represent 
a handsome fortune. ‘The outlook from 
every window is charming. The atmos- 
phere of the place is calculated to inspire 
pure thoughts and lofty purpose, and one 
is reminded of Shakespeare’s lines in 
“The Tempest ” : — 

“ There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple. 


If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with it.” 


“ How did you happen to christen your 
place Crow’s Nest?” I asked him once. 


“There is my answer,”’ said the actor, 
pointing to a tall tree overhanging the 
bluff above Buttermilk Bay. On _ the 
uppermost branches were perched several 
crows, while others were flying in that 
direction. “There were lots of crows 
here when I came first, and they sug- 
gested the name. I have never permitted 
any one to shoot them. ‘They are attrac- 
tive to me. All birds are; but crows are 
more intelligent than most of the feathered 
tribe. ‘They are very cute and observnt. 
It matters little if they do forage about 
my place for food; there is enough for 
them and me. In the strawberry time I 
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cover my beds with nets, so that the 
crows shall not get more than their 
share.” 

I asked him how he happened to 
select this spot for a summer home. 

“ Well, you see, I came down to Buz- 
zard’s Bay for a day’s fishing some years 
ago with a friend, and we sailed around 
Buttermilk Bay. I was pleased with the 
place, and going ashore I climbed a tall 
tree. ‘This whole place was a wilderness 
then, but from my lofty perch I saw the 
possibilities of a lovely home. I imme- 
diately wrote to my sons, who were then 
intending to locate in the ‘Thousand 
Island region. ‘They came here ; we saw ; 
we conquered. We built our houses, 
cleared up the grounds, and you see the 
result. Here we are, a_ happy little 
colony, just far enough apart for each 
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family to have a certain amount of ex- 
clusiveness, and yet near enough to see 
a good deal of each other.” 

Jefferson is a many-sided man ; his skill 
as an actor is only one side. He is a 
thoughtful, scholarly man, a careful stu- 
dent of nature, an ardent admirer of trees 
and flowers, a clever landscape painter, 
and a philosopher withal. sim- 
plicity of manner and taste is marked. 
He is a religious man, with faith in God 
and a firm belief in a future existence. 

One pleasant summer’s day, after enjoy- 
ing a fishing excursion with him, while 
riding home to “ Crow’s Nest,” jogging 
along through the for- 
est path, I had occa- 
sion to remark, turning 
from some discussion 
of stage matters, that 
it sometimes seemed 
to me that life was not 
ordered as wisely as it 
might have been, that 
we had too little op- 
portunity to exercise 
our mature judgment 
and utilize our experi- 
ence. The first twenty 
years of life, I said, are 
spent in preparation, 
and the next twenty 
in experiments and 
blunders, and when we 
are old enough to ap- 
preciate life and _ its 
opportunities, when 
we are really well bal- 
anced mentally and physically, then decay 
begins, and before we know it we are 
ready to be shelved, if death does not 
cut us down before our powers have be- 
gun to decay. Mr. Jefferson listened 
quietly to my murmurings, putting out his 
hand occasionally to guard his face from 
the overhanging branches of the trees as 
we drove through the tangled wood-path, 
and then said with a quiet earnestness 
that was impressive : — 

“ My friend, you are not right. You 
would be right if this life ended all. It 
does not. I feel sure you are wrong. It 
seems to me that there must be a here- 
after, where we shall continue to grow. 
I am convinced that this is merely the 
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beginning of life. ‘There is much in 
nature itself to enforce the idea of immor- 
tality. ‘The caterpillar even teaches that. 
Would God have made that crawling, 
unpleasant grub, and transformed it into 
a beautiful butterfly, perpetuating its exist- 
ence from one state to another, and 
leave man, the noblest of his creatures, to 
grope through this world and be annihi- 
lated? Oh, no, my friend, —there is 
surely a future for you. and me not 
bounded by time. What it is I have no 
very clear idea ; but it will be somewhere. 
It will be where we can grow and expand.” 

There is but little in Mr. Jefferson’s 
manner off the stage 
to suggest the actor 
as most people picture 
the actor. If one who 
did not know him were 
to meet him away from 
the theatre, he would 
very likely guess that 
he was a professor in 
some institution of 
learning. <A quiet 
dignity in his manner 
does not invite a hasty 
acquaintance. He is 
not severe or forbid- 
ding in his manner, 
but there is something 
about him that does 
not encourage the flip- 
pant advances of the 
trifler. His manner is 
courteous, his smile is 
geniality itself; but 
there is a certain sense of self-protection 
about him as if he were compelled to 
be politely on his guard. Acquaintances 
many, but friends few, I think would be 
his utterance, if questioned on this point. 

Success in the accumulation of a fortune 
and his reputation as the foremost come- 
dian in America have not dried up the 
springs of human love and kindness in 
Mr. Jefferson. Age has merely brought 
with it a becoming dignity and courtli- 
ness of manner. In his home he dispenses 
the hospitality of the gentleman of the old 
school. The house itself is suggestive of 
hospitality and good cheer. Its elegance 
does not freeze, but warms the guest ; every 
nook and corner beckons to repose and 
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comfort. “Crow’s Nest” reveals through- 
out the simple, generous, kindly spirit 
of its master. It is the. home of the 
artist, the gentleman of leisure, and the 
scholar. 

Mr. Jefferson has been twice married. 
Four children were the result of the first 
union — Charles, of the firm of Jeffer- 
son, Klaw & Erlanger, theatrical mana- 
gers ; Thomas, the manager of his father’s 
business tours ; Mrs. Farjeron, wife of the 
English novelist ; and Josie, the youngest, 
who is unmarried and since the death 
of her oldest brother’s wife acts as his 
housekeeper. Mr. Jefferson’s second 
wife was Miss Warren of Chicago, a niece 
of the late William Warren of Boston. 
She has three children. Joe, the eldest, 
is about twenty-five years of age, and 
is the father of a beautiful little son, 
the pride and joy of his grandfather. It 
is this little fellow who is perched on Mr. 
Jefferson’s shoulder in the accompanying 
picture. Willie, the second son, is about 
eighteen years of age, and is a member 
of his father’s company. ‘The youngest 
child is a bright, interesting boy of about 
nine years. Charles, Thomas and Mrs. 


Farjeron have each four children, and 
Joe one, which makes Mr. Jefferson’s 
family, including children and grand- 
children, number twenty-two. Charles, 
Thomas and Joe own residences within 
a stone’s throw of their father’s home at 
Buzzard’s Bay. 

Mr. Jefferson owns a large plantation 
in Louisiana of about eighty thousand 
acres in extent, on Bayou Teche, which is 
known as Orange Isiand. Here he for- 
merly spent a portion of each winter. 
It was a semi-tropical forest when he 
purchased it several years ago, but he 
has transformed it into a lovely estate 
and made it to blossom like the rose. 
The ground rises in an ellipse from the 
cypress swamps. Half-way up the rise 
a long hedgerow gracefully bounds the 
lawn. Above is a huge white one-story 
house, crowned with a white cupola, in 
the very centre of a profusion of giant 
oaks, from which hang long, sweeping 
trains of Spanish moss as delicate as a 
bride’s veil. Bayou Teche is in the Aca- 
dian county of Louisiana, in the midst 
of the homes of the descendants of the 
exiled “Evangeline ’’’ people ; and there, 
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surrounded by simple-minded, hospita- 
ble folk in blouses and saéots, who 
still retain the favors of their fatherland, 
the famous actor found a delightful 
pastoral landscape and a never-ending 
supply of quaint models for his brush. 
Mr. Jefferson at home throws off all 
unnecessary formality. He roams about 
his estate in a negligé costume, and 
would never be embarrassed if the finest 
lady in the land were to call and find 
him clad in a loose coat and an old hat 


Mr. Jefferson is very fond of children. 
The pleasure shown by little ones who 
cluster around him at “ Crow’s Nest”’ is 
great. He has no pleasure more satisfy- 
ing than the hours spent with his kith 
and kin. His youngest grandson is the 
special pet of the actor, who is rarely so 
weary or so preoccupied that he cannot 
find time to frolic with this merry little 
two-year-old. 

Mr. Jefferson’s pastimes are painting 
and fishing. He isaclever painter in oils, 


THE PARLOR AT CROW’'S NEST. 


which had seen service. in the bayous 
of Louisiana, and tossing his youngest 
grandchild about with almost the ardor 
of youth. His kindly manner immedi- 
ately places the visitor at ease. 

In his home, free from the cares of 
his profession, he is readier to converse 
upon some topic in moral philosophy 
than upon his profession itself. He has 
a fondness for abstruse and speculative 
subjects. He admires Pope among 
poets, and quotes him with evident 
pleasure. 


his taste running to landscapes. His 
power of imagination, which is seen so 
clearly on the stage, shows itself also in 
his painting. His pictures are the chil- 
dren of his brain ; not copied direct from 
nature, but nevertheless true to her. 
Specimens of his artistic skill adorn the 
homes of his friends, who value them 
highly, as Mr. Jefferson never sells his 
pictures. One of his convictions is that 
he, being an actor and earning money as 
an actor, should never sell his paintings. 
They are his friends, and he would as 
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soon think of bartering the loye of an old 
acquaintance as to sell the work of his 
brush. Neither will he accept money 
for his services as a lecturer. Lecturing 
is a new thing with him, taken up within 
two or three years, and he finds genuine 
pleasure in talking in an informal, fa- 
miliar manner on his beloved art to an 
audience which is ¢n rapport with him. 

Jefferson is a true disciple of Izaak 
Walton. His genuine love of nature 
finds vent in frequent excursions to some 
of the ponds in the vicinity of Buzzard’s 
Bay, or on the bay itself. He is an 
expert angler, patient and painstaking, 
and in the company of congenial spirits 
he passes many an hour in ‘his boats. 
He is very abstemious in his _ habits. 
He enjoys a quiet glass of wine, but is 
not “fond of hiscups.” He eats lightly, 
and is sometimes lectured by his in- 
timates for his carelessness in regard to 
his food. 

Visiting Mr. Jefferson in his home, 
surrounded by his children and grand- 
children, — for his three married sons 
all live not many rods distant from 


“‘Crow’s Nest,” and with their nine chil- 
dren form a little colony of Jeffersons on 
the hill overlooking Buttermilk Bay, — 
one is reminded of Goldsmith’s familiar 
lines : — 

“ Tlow blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labor with an age of ease!” 

Mr. Jefferson is to-day, with about sixty 
years of stage life behind him, as fond 
as he ever was of a round of applause. 
Such a nature can never grow é/asé._ En- 
thusiasm for his art, as for his sports, still 
distinguisnes the comedian. He _ has 
played “Rip Van Winkle” for about 
thirty years, withthe exception of a brief 
period in the eighties, when, in company 
with the late William J. Florence, he 
played a round of the old comedies. 
Notwithstanding this remarkable record 
he has not lost interest in the character 
into which Washington Irving breathed 
the breath of life. He has never per- 
mitted himself to grow indifferent. I 
say permitted advisedly; for it is only 
by care and watchfulness that such a 
condition could exist so long.  Rip’s 
speeches are delivered with the same 
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effect to-day that they were thirty years 
ago. ‘They possess the same power that 
they did then to sway the emotions. 
‘They touch the heartstrings now as they 
did then, causing merry laughter to 
bubble up, or the fountain of tears to pay 
its tribute to the magician’s power. And 
this is the secret of Mr. Jefferson’s pro- 
longed success. No actor can long retain 
his hold on the public with one play 
unless he keeps himself keyed upto the 
proper pitch. When he speaks his lines 
in a parrot-like style, his audience will fail 
to respond, no matter what his previous 
record may have been; for there is a 
subtle magnetism extending from the 
stage to the auditorium in the case of all 
successful actors. ‘The actor must feel 
his part, or successfully simulate that feel- 
ing, if he would retain his hold on the 
great public. Mr. Jefferson relates an 
anecdote of Macready, who for a long 
time played the rdle of Werner, in Byron’s 
drama of that name. After playing the 
piece for an extended period successfully, 
Macready noticed that there was a falling 
off in interest and enthusiasm on the part 
of his audiences, and asked a friend for 
an explanation. ‘The reply was to the 
point : — 

“Mr. Macready, in the scene where 
your son accuses you of theft, you used to 
deny the accusation in such a spirit that 
your audience believed you were innocent, 
and always gave you a round of applause. 
Now, when you make the denial, the audi- 
ence believes you are guilty.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson felt the force of this story 
when he heard it, and ever afterward 
applied it to himself, lest he too might 
be regarded by his audience as insin- 
cere. 

Mr. Jefferson has reached the summit 
of his profession, where he can look back 
and survey with equanimity the thorny 
path he trod in early life. He has ac- 


-quired a fortune, and plays now not merely 


for pecuniary ends, but as a matter of pleas- 
ure and professional pride. He can select 
his route with an utter disregard of con- 
quences so far as pecuniary results are 
concerned ; and he now makes his “ sea- 
son’’ simply as long as suits his personal 
convenience and comfort. It has for 
several years extended only over a period 


of about sixteen weeks, embracing those 
cities where he is sure of good hotelaccom- 
modations and a comfortable theatre. He 
is certain of full houses wherever he plays. 
But liberal as is the patronage of other 
cities, Boston eclipses all in its admiration 
for the great comedian, paying more to 
see him during his one week’s stay than 
any other city in the country. For the 
past two years the receipts during the 
one week of “ Rip Van Winkle”’ at the 
Boston ‘Theatre were each season about 
$25,000. Last season Jefferson came to 
Boston in the opening week of Henry Ir- 
ving’s engagement, and there were great 
attractions at the other theatres, and 
‘‘hard times besides, but the great Bos- 
ton Theatre was crowded at every per- 
formance. 

Talking to Mr. Jefferson about his art, 
I have been impressed by his penetration, 
and especially by the thought which he 
has given to the character of Rip Van 
Winkle. “ Trifles light as air’’ to the aver- 
age actor receive from him a surprising 
amount of care and study. He was once 


asked why he did not yawn when he. 


awoke from his twenty years of sleep on 
the mountain. ‘This would seem to some 
actors a most natural thing to do. It 
would be realistic, true to life, they would 
argue. Not so with Mr. Jefferson. To 
his keener sensibilities this would not be 
artistic, even if it were realistic ; the very 
fact that it might be realistic would in- 
deed be an argument against it for this 
idyl of Irving’s. 

“If I were waking from an ordinary 
night’s sleep,” said Jefferson, “it might be 
well enough to yawn. But, don’t you see, 
this whole story is like a fairy tale. It is 
a bit of poetry in prose. It is not to 
be taken literally. It is.not an ordinary, 
every-day sort of affair, and it ought to be 
treated from the standpoint of the poet. 
Oh, no, I must not yawn when | begin to 
pull myself together on the mountain. 
Then,” he continued, “some one has 
asked why I did not introduce my dog 
Snyder bodily upon the stage. For several 
reasons that would be unwise. Some- 
thing, it seems to me, ought to be left for 
the imagination. Besides, if I were to in- 
troduce a dog on the stage, the conse- 
quences might and very likely would be 
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disastrous to the 
play. Think how 
awkward it would be 
if a boy in the gal- 
lery were to whistle 
to Snyder at the very 
moment when I was 
in the midst of a 
speech ; or if Snyder 
were to wag his tail 
at the wrong time! 
I assure you the dog 
and the yawn have 
no place in ‘ Rip Van 
Winkle.’ ” 

“TI do not care 
much for stage real- 
ism,” he said again. 
It has its place, of 
course. If the pub- 
lic demand it, why 
let them have it, — 
if your realism is 
wholesome and does 
not enforce an offen- 
sive thought. If 
Bob Acres is offered 
a glass of real wine, 
instead of the imita- 
tion article, it would 
make no difference ; 
but if you introduce 
the aroma of coffee 
or of roast beef on 
the stage, then you destroy the poetry of 
the piece.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson has an antipathy to sta- 
tistics. He always avoids coming into 
contact with them when he can. He 
said to me: “I do not likestatistics. Mr. 

criticised my book because I did 
not adhere more strictly to dates. But 
what difference does that make? Noth- 
ing depended upon the date. I was de- 
scribing incidents in my own career, or 
in the career of my family. Figures are 
very dry. ‘They interest but few. When 
I send my young son to school, I tell the 
teachers not to cram him full of geog- 
graphy. What do I care about the 
height of the Alps or the Himalayas or 
the Rocky Mountains? The world is 
full of encyclopedias ; they are made for 
just such purposes as this. When my 
son goes to the Alps, the Himalayas or 
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the Rockies, he can 
then very easily as- 
certain their height. 
That will be time 
enough. ‘There is 
too much time spent 
in the schools on 
useless studies. 
This life is too short 
to waste time on 
such matters.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson is a 
student not only of 
his art, but of nature. 
He is a careful ob- 
server. ‘The flora of 
Cape Cod interests 
him, and he has con- 
siderable valuable 
knowledge this 
subject. He likes to 
talk about the flow- 
ers, trees and shrubs, 
of whose habits he 
has been a student. 
Riding with him 
through the woods 
at Buzzard’s Bay, he 
greatly interested me 
by his familiar con- 
versation on the 
trees and their char- 


out a white pine by 
the roadside, he remarked : — 

“That tree is not all right. There is 
something in its surroundings which is 
not congenial. You see it is not doing 
well. ‘Trees, like men, are sensitive as to 
their environments. ‘The soil seems to be 
as nutritious where that tree is growing as 
it is anywhere in this neighborhood ; but 
there is something that disagrees with it. 
It is not actually dying, but it is not thriv- 
ing as its fellows are.” 

“The flora of Cape Cod,” he said, “ is 
more beautiful than the world would sup- 
pose. The arid, sandy soil, which seems 
so unpromising to the casual observer, 
does give birth to some beautiful flowers. 
Take, for instance, the marshmallow. It 
does not grow in the sand, to be sure, but 
down in the marshes. What a lovely 
blossom it has! Few flowers can equal 
it in the delicacy of its pink shading 
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and the graceful outlines of its opening 
petals. I transplanted several 
roots on my estate, making the con- 
ditions as nearly like those of their nat- 
ural bed as possible, and with good re- 
sults.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson; as I have said, gets a 
great deal of pleasure from the discussion 
of themes which do not interest the aver- 
age man. It was my pleasant fortune to 
be with him last winter in company with 
Henry Irving and Joseph Proctor. We 
were in a carriage, riding from the Tre- 
mont Theatre, where Mr. Irving had just 
given his last performance of “ Henry 
VIIL.,” on our way to the Vendome Hotel. 
Mr. Jefferson’s quick eye caught some- 
thing on the street which set his mental 
machinery to work, and, breaking in upon 
the more general discussion, he enter- 
tained us during the whole drive with a 
shower of the most acute observations. 
At table at the hotel he referred to the 
idea that men could control their lives 
by the bent of their thoughts. He was a 
firm believer that one may control one’s 
.houghts, and that right thinking made 
right living easy. ‘The man who has 
governed his thoughts has achieved a 
victory over him- 
self ; he has mastered 
his passions, schooled 
his affections, and put 
his body under him. 
One might and 
should accustom 
himself to think of 
pleasant things, of 
pure and elevating 
subjects. His con- 
duct would take on 
the complexion of his 
mind, and his face 
even would be the 
mirror of his soul. 

I never shall forget 
that evening. Jeffer- 
son and Irving ex- 
changed reminis- 
cences and anec- 
dotes, while Proctor, 
the eldest of the 
three, was referred to 
occasionally for the 


Recollections of Kean, Macready, Booth 
and other eminent actors filled up the 
hours; and it was early morning when 
Mr. Irving escorted us to our carriages. 
Mr. Irving himself is one of the best 
of entertainers. Before’ dinner that 
evening, during a casual conversation, 
he quietly called attention to a land- 
scape painting handsomely framed, 
which stood on an easel in his parlor. 
“That,” said he, “was a gift to me 
to-day from a very dear friend.” After 
we had admired the picture, which 
was really an excellent work of art, 
Mr. Irving turned to Jefferson and, bow- 
ing low, said: “ Permit me to intro- 
duce the artist.” Mr. Jefferson, refer- 
ring to the incident a few months later, 
said: “That was really an extremely 
trying moment. You did not know 
whose work you were commenting on, 
and I stood there like a culprit, wonder- 
ing if my head would be taken off.’’ 
Speaking of Mr. Irving, he said: “ He is 
a very remarkable man, aside from his 
art. He would have made, if he had 
turned his attention to political affairs, a 
very successful diplomat and a statesman. 
But he is much better liked as a great 
actor than he would 
have been as a great 
statesman.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson, like 
many another, has 
suffered at the hands 
of the press; and it 
must be owned that 
it was a Boston re- 
porter who gave him 
the keenest anguish 
which he ever expe- 
rienced in this line. 
When Edwin Booth’s 
monument was dedi- 
cated at Mount Au- 
burn a year ago, Rev. 
Edward Everett 
Hale, a life-long 
friend of the great 
actor, officiated and 
was the only speaker 
on the occasion 
Mr. Jefferson and a 
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present by invitation. ‘The exercises oc- 
curred at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
and early in the afternoon a_ Boston 
paper published, under a flaming head- 
ing, a description of the monument, 
winding up by stating that Joseph Jeffer- 
son made appropriate remarks, and actu- 
ally putting five or six lines of platitudes 
into the comedian’s mouth. A more 


suppose that I would say anything. I 
was there merely as a friend of the 
family. What will my friends say to 
this? What will the profession think of 
me — me, a comedian, a man whose busi- 
ness it is to make people laugh? How 
absurd it is to make me officiate at the 
grave of a friend! I don’t understand 
it at all. 


nid 
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JEFFERSON AND HIS GRANDSON IN “RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


flagrant breach of the proprieties could 
scarcely be imagined by Mr. Jefferson, 
whose simple nature cringed under this 
breach of decorum. 

“But why should they do such a thing 
as that ?”’ was his astonished exclamation. 
“I did not open my mouth on that occa- 
sion. It was the height of absurdity to 


“ Would it not be equally just if I were 
to publish an absurd speech and say that 
that editor uttered it on a given occa- 
sion, without knowing whether he was 
there or not, as for him to permit such a 
false statement to appear about me? It 
is true, there probably was no malice 
prepense on the part of the reporter, but 
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FROM AN ETCHING AFTER A MONOTYPE BY JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


in a matter of so much importance he 
ought to have verified that statement 
before publishing it and placing me in 
such an awkward light before the world. 
It is all very well for newspapers to be 
enterprising, but the rights of individuals 
ought never to be rudely disregarded in 
order that a paper may print something 
a few hours in advance of its rival. It 
weakens the hold of the press in general 
on the public, and in the end will react 
upon the offending paper.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson finds in his profession 
not only profit but recreation. It is 
not to him a task, but rather a pleas- 
ure, for occupation keeps his heart 
young and his faculties bright. Appre- 
ciation of his art is not confined to 
America. A few days ago an English 


actor of recognized position in London, 
a man of understanding and keen appre- 
ciation, said to me: “I regard Joseph 
Jefferson as the greatest artist on the 
stage to-day, either in England or in 
America. 1 do not underestimate the 
art and intellectual power of other emi- 
nent actors whom we both know, but 
in my candid opinion Mr. Jefferson as 
an artist has no equal on the stage to- 
day.” 

But while critics may differ if they 
will as to the merits of Mr. Jefferson’s 
art as compared with that of others, it is 
undoubtedly true that Joseph Jefferson is 
first in the hearts of the American people, 
and thousands throughout the world will 
join in drinking his health and wishing 
that he “ may live long and prosper.”’ 
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PENOBSCOT. 


By Ch. Eadward Pratt. 


With limpid waves, in ceaseless murmur wails 
Among thy thousand isles, or with love tales, 
Where centuried oaks their gnarléd branches spread, 
And elm-trees Lend in whispers overhead, | 
Kisses the fresh cheeks of long intervales, 
Or hastening widens for the whitening sails 
Upon thy heaving bosom seaward sped. 


Na wayward stream, by forest fountains fed 


O sweet Penobscot! where my fond feet 
trod 
Ere limpid youth to labored life had 
grown, 
How like thy ever-murmuring monotone 
Glides memory’s current, from the tender sod 
Of shaded innocence, until alone 
Its broad wave seeks the limitless sea of God. 
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AGATHA SAGE. 


By Mary G. L. Underwood. 


T began with something 
like a coincidence. 
The club was never 
popular at this hour of 
the day,as Hunneman 
now recalled. He had 

strolled through the 
library and reading-rooms, and, finding 
nobody to his particular liking, was 
turning to go away, when Eastwin ran 
up the steps. The two men met at the 
door and shook hands, and from this 
drifted back to the foot of the stair- 
case. As they stood there talking, other 
men passed them, going in and out. 

These greeted Eastwin with a marked 

friendliness which did not include his 

companion. No one, however, who was 
watching Hunneman’s passive face, with 
its lips drooping almost into a sneer, 
would have made the mistake of con- 
sidering him slighted. Even to the 
casual observer it must have been obvi- 
ous that he held himself voluntarily 
aloof. He did this, to be sure, with an 
air of habit rather than of intention, that 
was nevertheless quite as effective in 
isolating him. Even had he been re- 
sponsive, this isolation must still have 
remained partial. He had little in com- 


‘mon with “he occupied business men 


who for the most part forgathered here 
So far as congeniality of interests went, 
there was nothing to attract him to their 
club. In fact his membership had been 
in a measure compulsory, having come 
about because he shrank from seeming 
uncivil, and because the tact had failed 
207 


him to decline insistently when an ac- 
quaintance proposed to him to join. 

To-day he had been moved by a whim 
to come here. He was irritated and 
depressed, and, although attributing it to 
a late supper overnight, he had hoped 
that a sense of strangeness might divert 
him. With the other clubs to which he 
belonged the feeling was entirely differ- 
ent. He went to them as naturally as 
to his own home; they were a part of 
his inheritance. 

Nevertheless he made no pretensions 
to being exceptionally sensitive. He did 
not go about like some of his friends 
saying that men of any other condition 
than his own jarred upon him. Without 
being in any vital way brought into con- 
tact with humanity at large, he was un- 
affectedly ignorant of either the necessity 
or the results of labor. ‘The self-made 
man simply did not exist in his calcula- 
tions. From the earliest association he 
had been reared among men who, he 
was told, by reason of their forefathers 
and the leisure opportunities of a large 
income, were gent!“men. He had never 
seen any reason to question either the 
justice or truth of this. At Harvard he 
had instinctively drawn away from men 
whom he would otherwise have been 
glad to know because they failed to have 
one or both of these qualifications for 
his friendship. 

There was this difference between him 
and Eastwin from the first. Eastwin did 
not even recognize class distinctions. 
He liked a man for what he had in him. 
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He was, of course, born to a class, but 
the force of his nature and his education 
had carried him away from it in the best 
sense. His youth had been uneventful 
and almost solitary. A small but pros- 
perous clothing establishment absorbed 
most of his father’s attention. His mother 
had been the daughter of an ill-recom- 
pensed country clergyman. both parents 
lived the fullest and happiest part of their 
lives during the period when their son was 
setting honors against his name at Har- 
vard. and later, when he was admitted to 
the bar. As for him, he never consciously 
outgrew their advice, and after they died 
he cherished the memory of their love 
and humble example with the simplicity 
of a child. 

Yet few credited him with this side of 
his nature. Outwardly and in practical 
affairs he was considered keen and un- 
yielding. Men valued his opinion of 
themselves: he made short work of them 
in words. Even his silences came to be 
regarded as critical rather than indiffer- 
ent. But in the courts there were those 
who knew that he could be eloquent. 
At such times his superb vitality often 
gave to his argument a physical force 
which was alone commanding of atten- 
tion. Under stress of excitement his 
gray eyes would deepen, his lips would 
narrow down, his wiry, well-made body 
would sway from side to side, as if by the 
attraction of his personality he expected to 
draw his hearers toward his point of view. 

It was in this public capacity that 
Hunneman first made his acquaintance. 
Later they dined at the same house — 
that of Hollis Sage. Hollis Sage, while 
in all respects irreproachable as a man of 
breeding and position, enjoyed a certain 
freedom in his associates. His laxness 
was easily set down to the excusable 
concession which an ambitious politician 
sometimes makes to convictions, whether 
social or otherwise. Eastwin’s political 
influence was recognized as growing. 
Whatever he chose to write made a place 
for itself in the magazines and news- 
papers. Accordingly his intercourse with 
Hollis Sage had been on the latter’s part, 
to some extent, the result of policy. 

But with Hunneman there was no such 
self-interest at work. He made an ef- 


fort to entertain Eastwin and to see 
something of him for very much the same 
reason that a child lingers about the door 
of a darkened room. Out of the fog 
of thirty-two years of idleness he was 
unable to comprehend what the other’s 
conscientious, relentless energy meant. 
After the first interest of meeting was 


over, Hunneman leaned back against the 


banisters listlessly. His eyes followed 
the servants as they crossed and re- 
crossed the hall with an idle stare ; and, 
although he replied to all of Eastwin’s 
questions, it was with preoccupied ab- 
ruptness. ‘Then all at once his face 
brightened. 

«See here,” he said, “‘ you are just the 
man I want. Come with me and pay a 
visit to Miss Sage — a farewell visit : they 
start for Florida to-morrow.”’ 

Eastwin glanced down at his boots, 
which had lost their first lustre, and hesi- 
tated. 

‘* | knew they were going, but I had 
not heard the exact date.”’ 

“To-morrow. Come, you have been 
there pretty steadily ; it is no more than 
civil.” 

The house stood half a dozen blocks 
north of the club. An intelligent-look- 
ing maid hesitated for an instant before 
admitting them. Presently, however, she 
came back with the message that Mrs. 
Sage was out, but Miss Sage would be 
down soon. 

The room into which the young men 
were shown was already dismantled in 
preparation for closing. Covers of 
striped linen had been put on the furni- 
ture, and even the pictures were shrouded 
in white cloths. All the ornaments had 
been locked away incabinets. ‘The chill 
of absence seemed already to have settled 
on the place. 

Hunneman seated himself on the sofa 
with characteristic appropriation of the 
point of conversational vantage. ‘The 
elder man took a chair well to the back 
of the room and so nearly hidden by a 
screen that when Miss Sage entered she 
failed for the moment to see him. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, extending her 
hand, “I had begun to fancy there was a 
mistake about the card and that you 
were not here.” She seated herself 
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opposite Hunneman and _ continued: 
“ Such an amusing thing happened lately. 
A man sent up his mother’s card by mis- 
take, and mamma was excused because of 
a headache, but she told Jane to say that 
she would come in and see about the 
baby slips for the Home in the morning. 
Fortunately for the man, Jane explained.”’ 

Both men laughed, but she shrugged 
her shoulders as if after all the incident 
had not been worth repeating: 

Her face was of a type that is not 
altogether common among society women. 
Full of life, its quickly changing expres- 
sions were those of intelligence, with 
nothing of that mechanical vivacity which 
is socommon to girls in their efforts to 
entertain men. Her poise and manner 
had indeed the ease and simplicity of a 
woman of the world. She possessed the 
faculty of wearing her gowns so that they 
became a part of herself. Her voice was 
low, having a husky note here and there, 
and she spoke with an impetuousness 
that had a certain musical charm for the 
ear. ‘There was nothing discordant about 
her. Even her hands, with their slender, 
relaxed fingers, lay so composedly in her 
lap, that had her honesty not been ob- 
vious in other ways it might -have ap- 
peared like careful posing. Her mind 
worked with ease. She carried the con- 
versation along, touching casually on half 
a dozen topics and including both men. 
She apologized because there was no tea. 

Eastwin, who had been in the habit of 
talking to her alone and very sensibly, be- 
gan to find himself bewildered. He could 
not recall whether heretofore during his 
afternoon calls tea had been served or 
not. Oddly enough, until now he had 
never directly shared her attention with 
any one. Several times at dinners, and 
again at the theatre, it had happened to 
him to watch her from a distance, but 
whenever they were brought together he 
was in the habit, as he now realized, of 
monopolizing her. Finding this changed, 
he underwent a curious sensation that the 
girl herself was somehow not the same. 
All that indefinable familiarity which had 
existed between them was gone. 

Gradually, as he made no effort to con- 
tribute his part, she and Hunneman set- 
tled down to an almost personal gossip 


about their mutual friends. If Eastwin 
had known any standard for behavior be- 
sides that which is dictated by kindliness, 
he might have consoled himself with the 
reflection that this was unlike Agatha be- 
cause ill-bred. But his humility was per- 
fect. If she set him aside, he accepted 
it as unquestionably merited. 

Hitherto his emotions had all been of 
the simplest kind, —a natural grief on 
the death of his parents, satisfaction over 
the success of his work, nothing, in short, 
to help him in divining the subtle mean- 
ings in a woman’s moods. 

His discomfort took the form of a sort 
of blank embarrassment. He wondered 
nervously whether the signs of this, his 
awkwardness and rising color, were ap- 
parent to Agatha. But she appeared 
to be completely occupied with Hunne- 
man, assuring him, as he rose to go, that 
she would bring him a trained alligator 


with a string of silver bells round his neck. , 


Hunneman insisted in turn that he should 
count on tite alligator’s knowing the skirt 
dance, and warned her to expect cards 
to an afternoon tea at his rooms, during 
which the alligator would be given an 
opportunity to perform. More laughter 
followed these feeble witticisms, amid 
which the young men bowed themselves 
out. 

Eastwin’s first impulse was to get away 
by himself, but Hunneman’s mood proved 
social. 

“ T will walk down with you,” he said. 
“T need exercise.”’ 

The twilight was just beginning to close 
in, and a rasping wind had blown up a 
scattered flurry of snow. Broughams and 
traps rolled briskly up the street, the 
spirited hackneys and cobs heading 
eagerly toward their comfortable stables. 
Occasionally Hunneman raised his hat to 
the occupant of one of these carriages, 
but without comment. They had gone 
a couple of blocks, when he broke the 
silence. 

“If she were always as charming as she 
was to-day,” he exclaimed out of his 
meditation, “I shouldn’t try to resist 
her.” 

Eastwin, who had been walking a little 
in advance, fell back, and gave him a 
sharp, startled look. The younger man, 
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awakening to what he had said, laughed 
half apologetically. 

“ Well, really I have thought of her a 
good deal,” he went on, dropping his voice 
to a confidential key. ‘* You are so posi- 
tive about everything, I don’t suppose 
you can sympathize with indecision in 
such a matter.” 

“What matter?’ Eastwin inquired 
bluntly. 

“Why, a matter of feeling. If you 
cared for a girl, your feelings would be 
very definite.”’ 

“ Do you mean that you care for Miss 
Sage?” 

“« My dear fellow, how uncompromising 
you are! You remind me of the stern 
parent in the funny papers, who asks the 
young man his intentions. If I knew 
that I cared, would I hesitate? I will 
tell you, though, that I wanted you this 
afternoon to protect me. I felt capable 
of any folly.”’ 

“ Folly!” 

“ Well, see here, Eastwin,’marrying is 
a very important step, especially to a 
man of blood. I do not wish to say 
anything offensive, but that does make a 
difference. You cannot mix different 
kinds. All the women of our family 
have been of the best old stock; they 
are conservative —and exclusive. Miss 
Sage is just as well born, but somehow 
she isn’t like them. To-day, as I said, 
she was conventional and charming ; but 
sometimes you may have noticed she is 
not. She can be very self-assertive, and 
she has taken up with what I believe 
she considers a ‘broad point of view.’ 
Heaven knows I approve of patronizing 
charities and arts and all that; but when 
a woman as pretty as she is talks about 
finding her work in the world— you 
know yourself it isn’t usual.”’ 

He paused, and Eastwin realized that 
he was expected to reply. 

“Do you know what she means by 
her work?” he asked. 

“Does she know herself? Anything, 
she says, so long as it amounts to some- 
thing practical. She seems to have lost 
her head over people who do things. 
The other day, when my married sister 
was calling there, she met two queer 
women— women who earn their own 


living, designers, I believe. She said it 
was talked about quite freely, and Miss 
Sage seemed to think it was something 
to be envied. My sister said when she 
got home she sent flowers to all the hos- 
pitals, because they had made her feel 
so wickedly idle. Women are impres- 
sionable. Of course I don’t mean to 
say that there is any particular discredit 
in work; but why not leave it to the 
women who are born to it? ‘There must 
be gentlewomen, women who are beauti- 
ful and dainty and innocent, and who 
will make suitable wives. It seems to 
me that Miss Sage is lowering herself 
when she becomes interested in these 
common people.” 

*““T am sure she does not agree with 
you.” 

‘Oh, no, she doesn’t. She says that 
they stimulate each other. The secret 
of it is, she must be doing something. 
She told me once that it made her very 
unhappy if she couldn’t account to her- 
self for her time as well spent.” 

Eastwin opened his lips as if to speak, 
and then closed them again. 

“T don’t think I am ina position to 
appreciate the fine distinctions you 
make,” he said finally, “but so far as I 
can judge you wrong Miss Sage in one 
regard. It does not seem to me that 
she undervalues either the desirability or 
the advantages of being well born any 
more than you do, only with her it brings 
a certain responsibility. Because she 
has inherited instincts of refinement, 
because her surroundings have been su- 
perior, because so far everything has in 
a sense been done for her, she feels that 
she has never proved herself. I remem- 
ber one day, in speaking to her of her 
playing, she replied that she was a ‘dim 
composite of other people’s accom- 
plishments.’ It doesn’t seem strange 
to me that she should want to make 
her own individuality as strong as pos- 
sible.” 

“1 think myself she is simply restless. 
If she were safely married she wou!d 
drop these notions.’ 

What notions? ”’ 

“Of wanting to be something.” 

“ Oh, no, — she is something already ; 
all she asks is a chance to prove it.”’ 
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“T see that she has been talking to 
you in the same strain.” Hunneman 
spoke irritably. “For my part I don’t 
pretend to follow either of you. She is 
very popular, very gay; as f say, if she 
would only drop these notions she wouldn’t 
be in any way different from other 
people.” 

“ Bless her notions,’’ said the elder 
man under his breath. 

“T wish she would; I do indeed,” 
Hunneman repeated, referring to his own 
remark. After an instant he added, “Do 
you think she is a woman to be easily 
managed by the maa she loves?” 

He glanced up inquiringly as he spoke, 
but in the gathering dusk Eastwin’s face 
was inscrutable. Hunneman struck ab- 
sently with his cane at a pile of unmelted 
snow which had been shovelled to one 
side of the walk. It occurred to him that 
he had been mistaken in his companion, 
who was not, it proved, either good form 
or more than second-rate in his knowl- 
edge of women. Eastwin was a long 
while in replying. 

“Tf I am to take it for granted that 
Miss Sage cares for you,” he said at 
length, — “ and I think that is what you 
intend me to gather,—I can only say 
that I am very sorry we got into this dis- 
cussion. I understood that the personal 
part of it was wholly on your side. And 
I must say too’’— dropping his quiet 
tone — “that I consider it a low thing 
which we have done —bandying the 
name of a woman who ought to be sacred 
to you, at least.” 

Hunneman faced about with a quick 
gesture of anger, and then, checking him- 
self, shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are old-fashioned,” he said. 
“Tsn’t ‘bandying’ a strong word to 
apply to a harmless little chat?” 

A few steps further brought them to 
the end of the street. Hunneman halted 
and motioned to the driver of a passing 
cab. 

“‘T had better take this fellow; I have 
an early dinner engagement,” he said. 

Eastwin barely nodded, and without 
further ceremony plunged across into the 
Public Garden. The events of the after- 
noon had been too upsetting to admit of 
his thinking clearly. His main idea was 


to reach his office and there, secure from 
interruption, to go over all that had been 
said. It was, therefore, to his great 
annoyance that he found the place already 
occupied by a belated clerk. The young 
man raised his eyes and bowed respect- 
fully to Eastwin, who, scarcely appearing 
to notice him, passed on into his private 
room. 

After turning up the light and getting 
rid of his overcoat, he seated himself in 
one of his habitual attitudes, with his 
forehead supported by the palms of his 
hands and his elbows resting on the edge 
of the desk. But his mind seemed some- 
how to have got away from his control. 
Everything distracted him. Never had 
his consciousness been so acute. He 
heard the newsboys calling the last 
editions in the streets below; he paused 
to listen as the bell on some church 
tolled out distantly ; he fidgeted when the 


clerk began to whistle a popular air with © 


cheerful shrillness. At length he rose 
and opened the door. 

“ Will you have the goodness to stop 
this infernal noise ?’’ he said brusquely. 

The clerk stammered an apology. It 
was not more than ten minutes, however, 
before Eastwin appeared to him again. 
This time he threw down a couple of 
theatre tickets. 

“I shall not be able to get away to- 
night,” he said. “If you can use these, 
let the references go until to-morrow.” 

He waited, standing, while the clerk 
made his preparations for departure, and 
when he had gone turned the key in the 
lock with a sigh of relief. Going back, 
he lighted his pipe and fell into his first 
position. During that hour he had pos- 
sessed a wife, a home, children with 
eyes like hers, perhaps, — and lost them. 
His hand stretched out mechanically 
toward a bundle of memoranda lying near. 

“ After all,” he said aloud, drawing a 
deep breath, “ tnere is nothing for me 
but work.” 


Ten days later Eastwin sat at the same 
desk, turning over his morning’s mail. 
His practised glance readily detected 
the official from the business and per- 
sonal letters. An envelope bearing the 
Ponce de Leon stamp in one corner and 
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addressed in the familiar handwriting of 
Hollis Sage would in any case have been 
selected for immediate attention. It 
contained, as he had expected, instruc- 
tions and inquiries about a suit then 
pending, but on the last page the writer 
continued in an untidy scrawl. “ We are 
in great trouble about my daughter, who 
is seriously ill. ‘The physicians give us 
little hope. Do not write to me unless 
necessary, as I am hardly fit to consider 
these details and prefer to rely on your 
judgment.”’ 

Eastwin’s first thought, as he laid the 
letter down, was the necessity of letting 
Hunneman know. From dwelling on 
the subject he believed that he had 
accustomed himself to the fact that 
Hunneman and Miss Sage belonged to 
each other. It was only -a question of 
waiting, before the final avowal of Hun- 
neman would make this known to every- 
body. He called to some one to ring for 
a messenger, and, taking out a sheet of 
paper, wrote the date in hastily. So far 
he had acted on impulse. 

Now, in the hesitation of wording his 
news, he leaned back pondering, and all 
at once what it meant and his first indig- 
nation against Hunneman came over him 
with a rush of feeling. His long even- 
ing’s meditation was swept away by it, 
and he remembered only Hunneman’s 
confidences. He argued to himself that 
any conscientious man would recoil from 
helping such a man as Hunneman to the 
love of such a woman. When the mes- 
senger came, he paid and discharged him. 
But as the day wore on and from time 
to time he caught opportunities in the 
pressure of work to consider what he 
had done, he grew more honest with 
himself. His self-interest became very 
plain to him. If he were out of the 
question, he recognized that it was not 
of Hunneman, but of comfort to the 
girl who might be dying, that he should 
think. He had not really admitted the 
possibility of her dying until that. mo- 
ment, and with the admission came a 
fresh fear. 

Closing his desk, he caught up his 
coat and hat, and started out. At the 
foot of the stairs a newsboy offered him 
the evening papers. He bought a 77ran- 


script and, leaning against the doorway, 
unfolded it deliberately at the death 
notices. His hands shook a little as his 
eye ran down the column, and he saw 
that the thiflg he dreaded was not there. 
Crushing the paper into his pocket, he 
turned northward. It was his fixed 
purpose to find Hunneman without delay 
and tell him. 

The day was bracing, and the streets 
were filled with people. Eastwin jostled 
through the crowds in the shopping dis- 
trict out on to the broader thoroughfares. 
He walked briskly, intent upon his errand. 
Oddly enough, he had never visited 
Hunneman in his rooms, although he 
knew the apartment house well by sight. 
It loomed up conspicuously in the dis- 
tance, and as he approached it he was 
conscious of a sort of triumph at his own 
right-mindedness. In a few moments, 
he kept saying to himself, Hunneman 
would know. He had reached the 
steps. Mentally it seemed to him he had 
gone up them; actually, he realized with 
a sudden dismay, he had gone by. ‘The 
recoil had been swifter than in the morn- 
ing, and more certain. He had the per- 
ception to understand that it was useless 
to make a fight with himself. He could 
not force himself to turn and seek Hun- 
neman ; instead, he crossed into a side 
street and made his way back to the city. 

The following morning he went into the 
western part of the state to try a case. 
He was gone five days. On the night of 
his return it had been drizzling for some 
hours, and the station within and without 
presented a scene of damp desolation. 
But although it was already late, he gave 
the cabman an order to drive as quickly 
as possible to Hunneman’s apartment. 
The down-town theatres were already 
pouring out motley hurrying crowds as 
Eastwin drove past. He looked out on 
them with tired, indifferent eyes. 

Hunneman’s manservant admitted that 
his master was at home. He showed 
Eastwin into a small library, and took his 
card. Eastwin, worn out with work and 
worry, seated himself in one of the large 
leather chairs and stared absently at the 
walls lined with book-shelves reaching to 
the ceiling. From between the gaping 
door curtains a glimpse could be caught 
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beyond of a long table set with silver and 
cut glass. Bunches of Jacqueminot roses 
had been thrown on the gleaming linen 
at intervals, and slender green palms rose 
from the centre of the table. On the 
sideboard the decantered liquors caught 
the light like jewels. Pink shaded candles 
already lighted cast a rose glow over the 
whole. Eastwin became aware that these 
must be preparations for some festivity. 

Hunneman entered. His manner 
showed neither constraint nor cordiality. 
After the first exchange of greetings his 
attention obviously wandered. Now and 
then he inclined his head with an air of 
expectancy toward the outer door, East- 
win could not help seeing that his pres- 
ence was inopportune, and this spurred 
him directly to the point. 

“ I have been away,” he began, “ but 
that is no reason why I should not have 
written. I hope you will overlook it.” 
If Hunneman had been paying close at- 
tention, the tenseness in the other’s man- 
ner must have struck him. “I have had 
a letter from Mr. Hollis Sage,” Eastwin 
went on, driving his words out with 
abrupt force. ‘It was written nine days 
ago, and his daughter was then danger- 
ously ill at the Ponce de Leon. ‘The 
physicians had given up hope. I have 
not heard since.” 

Hunneman stroked his blond mus- 
tache without replying at once. 

*T ought to have let you know,”’ East- 
win hastened to add. “ I knew of course 
that you would want to go.”’ 

Hunneman glanced up with a swift 
expression of astonishment followed by 
one of comprehension. Instantly he had 
resumed his formal air. 

“T am very sorry to hear of Miss 
Sage’s illness,’ he said. His voice had 
the properly subdued but unsympathetic 
quality of one who speaks of another’s 
trouble. “She is a very charming girl. 
I have always admired her, as you are 
aware.” 

A dull flush spread over Eastwin’s face 
as he listened: he did not attempt to 
conceal his surprise. 

“‘ Admired her! ” he repeated blankly. 
“ Only admired her! And now that she 
is dying you do not even care to go to 
her?” 


“Oh, I hope not so bad as that.” 
Hunneman made a deprecatory gesture. 
* 1 think we may consider no news good 
news.- I am sorry if you interpreted any- 
thing I said to you the other day to be 
either a wish or a warrant for my going. 
I suppose that under the influence of 
being with her I may have spoken rather 
indiscreetly ; and then, my dear fellow, 
you take these things so deadly in ear- 
nest.”’ 


The two men had risen simultaneously, 


and stood facing each other. Eastwin 
now stretched out his hand and caught 
the younger man by the sleeve. 

“How about her?” he asked with a 
catch in his voice. 

“About her?’ Hunneman frowned 
with alook of annoyance. “ Abouther?”’ 

“Oh, never mind,” Eastwin interposed 
hurriedly. “I see now.” 

As he passed out, the arrival of guests 
blockaded the hallway. ‘There were two 


or three women among them, and they 


discarded their wraps with a good deal 
of noisy laughter. ‘The foremost of them, 
a large blonde with suspiciously brilliant 
copper-colored hair and fleshy shoulders, 
stared at Eastwin out of her prominent 
blue eyes. He recognized her as an 
actress who had recently figured on the 
bill-boards of a popular theatre. 

“Isn’t your friend going to stay?” she 
called pertly to Hunneman over his 
shoulder. 


Eastwin described his journey to 
Florida afterward as a daze. He took 
no account of time; he could not have 
told offhand on his arrival whether he 
had been one day or seven on the way. 
Arrangements had seemed to make them- 
selves. The first sensation he had of 
being actively alive was when he entered 
the office of the hotel and heard his own 
voice asking for Mr. Hollis Sage. The 
clerk awakened him even more thoroughly 
by replying that the Hollis Sages were no 
longer at the hotel. After a moment he 
added that he believed they had taken a 
cottage. Another man on being ques- 
tioned was able to say which cottage and 
direct Eastwin there. 

He had no difficulty in finding the 
place. The house was long and ram- 
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bling, having a width of piazza on three 
sides. Bamboo screens met the inquisi- 
tive gaze of the passers-by. 

He did not dare to question himself. 
Having come so far without considering 
the consequences, he felt now that noth- 
ing remained but to go in and hear the 
worst. The hall door stood ajar, and 
beyond he could see a cosey confusion of 
bentwood and wicker furniture. There 
were fresh flowers in the vases, and 
magazines and papers lying about on the 
tables. Everything had an appearance 
of cheer and well-being. But Eastwin 
hesitated fearfully with his hand on the 
bell, and as he did so a low, surprised 
voice came to him from a distant corner 
of the piazza. 

“Why, Mr. Eastwin!” it said. ‘“ Why, 
Mr. Eastwin !”’ 

There was a moment when he could 
not speak. Then he went quietly for- 
ward to the steamer-chair where Agatha 
lay propped against gay crimson cush- 
ions. She was thinner, very much thin- 
ner, — he could see that ; but as she sat up 
to welcome him the exertion caused a 
delicate convalescent’s flush to rise in 
her pale cheeks. 

“Are you taking a vacation?” she 
inquired. 

“No.” 

He seated himself, but without chang- 
ing his first wondering gaze. She ex- 
plained this scrutiny in her own way. 

“Am I so much changed ?”’ she asked. 

He replied that she was not changed 
at all. 

“That is polite of you, only I know 
better,” she said ; then, as if recollecting 
herself, she added: “ But you must want 
to see papa. I am so sorry, he has gone 
shooting with some friends, and that 
means he will not appear until dinner. 
If you will stay and make the best of 
mamma and myself until then, we shall 
be very glad.”’ 

Under the most propitious circum- 
stances Eastwin was not skilled in turning 
pretty phrases. He now said, “Oh, 
thank you !’’ very simply. 

“Isn’t it delicious here? ’’ she went on. 


He replied without enthusiasm that it. 


was delicious. 
“ Had you a pleasant journey?” 


sure I don’t remember,”’ he 
answered honestly. 

“] am sorry you should have missed 
papa,”’ she said, finding him unresponsive. 

There was a short silence. Words 
seemed to have failed him. 

“Had you heard of my illness?” she 
asked at last. 

‘‘Yes, your father told me when he 
wrote — when you were first ill.” 

“ But I am better now. I am going 
to be quite myself soon.” Her voice 
held a palpable entreaty that he would 
not contradict her. 

“T am sure of that,’’ he answered 
convincingly. 

She leaned forward and clasped her 
hands in an easy attitude around one 
knee. Her eyelids were lowered. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that I came 
very near dying. Would you think me 
a coward, Mr. Eastwin, if I said that I 
was afraid to die? I rebelled against 
dying. I remember that I used to com- 
plain to you about not accomplishing 
anything. While I was lying there, and 
they had given me up, I seemed to see 
all the things that I might have been. 
But,’’ she added a little mournfully, “I 
suppose I shall be just as useless and 
restless again when I am quite well. I 
have thought that I was going to be 
better before.”’ 

As Eastwin did not respond, she 
changed her tone suddenly with an em- 
barrassed laugh. 

“You are a very serious person, Mr. 
Eastwin, and I seem to be making you 
a confession. You will pardon me. I 
know that you didn’t come to St. Augus- 
tine for the confession of an invalid.” 

“Yes,”’ asserted Eastwin suddenly and 
boldly, “ I did.” 

Agatha raised her eyes, and then 
averted them again quickly. She did 
not blush, but he noticed that her hands 
trembled. 

“ Perhaps I ought to wait before saying 
it,” he said, “ but you don’t know what 
I’ve suffered. For ten days I haven't 
known whether you were better or worse. 
I have been a fool. I thought that I had 
no right to know—that another man 
was the one that you would wish to see, 
that I wouldn’t be welcome.” 
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He paused, but something in her si- 
lence emboldened him to speak further. 
“ Agatha, am I welcome ?”’ he asked. 

When the trained nurse came to the 
door half an hour later, she found them 
still sitting together. He had hold of 
Agatha’s hands, and her face was turned 
up to his with a tender radiance such as 


the trained nurse in all her life had never 
seen before. As she stood wavering, she 
heard him say : — 

“ After all what is there in the world 
but this,—to be together,— you and ?”’ 

Then, being a wise and _ honorable 
woman, she turned and went away as 
softly as she had come. 


THREE CUPS OF TEA. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 


RS. SAMUEL N. BRACK- 
ETT, at home Wednesday, 
December Tenth, from four 
to seven, 3929 Common- 
wealth Avenue.” 


“* Miss Caldwell, Wednes- 
days, Mount Vernon Street. 
December roth, 4. 30—6.30.” 


100 CHARLESGATE, EAST. 
DEAREST CARRIE: 

I am obliged to give up the Bracketts’. 
Mother went and asked Dr. Thomas if I could go, 
and he said, of course not. I was so provoked, 
for if she hadn’t spoken of it, he would never 
have dreamed of forbidding me to go out — he 
never does. Most likely he never imagines that 
anybody will go anywhere if they are not obliged 
to. Now that I am not going, mother won’t go 
herself. She wants to go to Cousin Jane’s little 
tea. She says they are so far apart she can’t do 
both. So stupid in Cousin Jane to put hers the 
same day as the Bracketts’ — but I dare say she 
will have a sufficient number of her own set to 
fill up. I doubt if she gets many of the girls. 
You are so soft-hearted that I dare say you 
will struggle for both. Do get through in time 
to drop in here any time after half past six. I 
am going to have a few girls to tea in my room 
to cheer me up and tell me all about the Brack- 
etts’. They have asked every one they possibly 
can, and I dare say every one will go to see what 
itis like. I amsureI wouldifIcould. Remem- 
ber you must come. 

Ever your 


Tuesday P. M. GrRAcE G. D. 


As Miss Caroline Foster, after lunch on 
the tenth of December, inspected the 
cards and notes which encircled her mir- 


ror in a triple row, she selected these 
three as calling for immediate attention. 


Of course she meant to go to all: when 
was she ever known to refuse an invita- 


tion? Though young and pretty, well- . 


connected and well-dowered, and far from 
stupid, she occupied in society the posi- 
tion of a down-trodden pariah or over- 
worked galley-slave, for the reason that 
she never could say no to any one. She 
had nothing — money, time, sympathy — 
that was not at the service of any one who 
chose to beg or borrow them. At parties 
she put up with the left-over partners, and 
often had none,—for even the young 
men had found out that she could always 
be had when wanted. Perhaps this was 
the reason why, with all her prettiness 
and property, she was not already appro- 
priated in marriage. Of course she had 
hosts of friends, who all despised her; 
but one advantage she did enjoy, for 
which others might have been willing to 
barter admiration and respect; no one, 
man, woman or child, was ever heard to 
speak harshly to Caroline Foster, or to say 
anything against her. Malice itself must 
have blushed to say that she was too com- 
plying, and malice itself could think of 
nothing else. 

This tenth of December marked an un- 
common event in her experience, for on 
it she had, for the first time in her life, 
made up her mind to refuse an asked-for 
gift; and the consciousness of this piece 
of spirit, and of a beautiful new costume of 
dark blue velvet trimmed with otter fur, 
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which set off her fair hair and fresh face 
to perfection, gave her an air of unwonted 
stateliness as she stepped into a hand- 
some coupé and drove off alone. She 
was by no means an independent or un- 
guarded young woman; but her aunt, 
with whom she lived, had two committee 
meetings that afternoon, and told Caro- 
line that she might just as well go to Miss 
Caldwell’s little tea for ladies only, alone. 
They would meet at Mrs. Brackett’s ; and 
if they didn’t they could tell every one 
they were trying to, — which would do 
just as well. 

Miss Caldwell lived in an old house 
on Mount Vernon Street which gave the 
impression that people had forgotten to 
pull it down because it was so small; but 
within it looked spacious, as it shel- 
tered only one lady and two maids. 
Everything about it had an air of being 
fresh and faded at once. ‘The little 
library in front was warm, dull olive- 
green ; and the dining-room at the back 
soft, deep gray-blue; and the drawing- 
room, up one flight of an unexpected 
staircase, was rich, dark brick-red, — all 
very soothing to the eye. ‘They were full 
of family portraits and old brass and 
pewter and Japanese cabinets and books 
bound in dimly gilded calf-skin and 
India chintzes, all of which were Miss 
Caldwell’s by inheritance. Even sun- 
light had a subdued effect in these rooms ; 
and now they were lighted chiefly by 
candles, and none too brilliantly. 

Miss Caldwell had been receiving her 
guests in the drawing-room; but there 
were not many, and being a lady accus- 
tomed to do as she pleased, she had 
followed them down to the dining-room, 
which was just comfortably full. Con- 
versation was, as it were, forced to be 
general, and the whole room heard Mrs. 
Spofford remark that “ Malcolm Johnson 
would be a very poor match for Caroline 
Foster.”’ 

“Caroline Foster and Malcolm John- 
son, is that an engagement?” asked the 
stout, good-natured Mrs. Manson, who 
was tranquilly eating her way through the 
whole assortment of biscuits and bonbons 
on the table. ‘“ Well, Caroline is a dear, 
sweet girl,— just the kind to make a 
good wife for a widower.’” 


“ With five children to start with, and 


no means that I know of!” said Miss — 


Caldwell scornfully. ‘I am sure I hope 
not!” 

“T heard it on the best authority,” 
said the first speaker. 

“ It will take better authority than that 
to make me believe it.” 

“If he proposes to her,’”’ said Mrs. 
Manson, “I should say she would take 
him. I never knew Caroline to say no 
to any one.” 

“Well,” said Miss Caldwell, “I sup- 
pose it’s natural for a woman to be a fool 
in such matters—for most women,” 
she corrected herself; “ but if Caroline 
marries Malcolm Johnson I shall think 
her foo foolish,—and she has _ never 
seemed to me to be lacking in sense.” 

“ Perhaps,”’ said the pourer out of tea, 
a pretty damsel with large -dark eyes a 
little faded to match the room, — “ per- 
haps she wants a sphere.” 

“ As if her aunt could not find her fifty 
spheres if she wanted them!” 

“ Too many, perhaps,” said a tall lady 
with a sensible, school-teaching air. “I 
have sometimes thought that Mrs. Neal, 
with managing all her own children’s 
families and her charities, had not much 
time or thought to spare for poor little 
Caroline. She is kind to her, but I 
doubt if she gives her much attention.” 

“A woman likes something of her 
own,” said Mrs. Manson. 

“ Her own!” said Miss Caldwell. 
“ How much good of her own is she 
likely to have if she marries Malcolm 
Johnson ?”’ 

“Yes,” said: Mrs. Spofford, “his mo- 
tives would be plain enough ; I dare say 
he’s in love with her. Caroline is a lovely 
girl, but of course in such a case her 
money goes for something.” 

“But she has not so very much money,”’ 
said Mildred, dropping a lump of sugar 
into a cup, — “ plenty, I suppose, for her- 
self, but it wouldn’t support a large family 
like Mr. Johnson’s.” 

“ It would pay his taxes, my dear, and 
buy his coal,” said Miss Caldwell, “ and 
he has kept house long enough to appre- 
ciate the help “raz would be.”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Manson, 
“coal is so terribly high this winter !”’ 
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“ It would be a saving for him to marry 
anybody,” said a thin lady with a sweet 
smile, slightly soiled gloves, and her bon- 
net rather on one side. “ He tells me that 
his housekeepers are no end of trouble. 
He is always changing them, and his chil- 
dren are running wild with it all. He’s 
a very old friend of mine,’ she added 
with a conscious air. 

“They are very troublesome children,” 
said Miss Caldwell. “I hear them cry- 
ing a great deal.”’ 

‘“* Poor little things ! —they need train- 
ing,’’ said Mrs. Manson. 

“ Caroline would never train them ; she 
is too amiable.” 

“They have so much illness,’’ said Mrs. 
Eames, the “ old friend.’’ “ Poor Mal- 
colm told me he is afraid that little 
Willie has incipient spine complaint; he 
is in pain most of the time. The poor 
child was always delicate, and his mother 
watched him most carefully. She was 
a most painstaking mother, poor thing, 
though I don’t imagine there was much 
congeniality between her and Malcolm. 
I wish I could do something for them, but 
I have sucha family of my own.” 

“Some one ought to warn Caroline,” 
said Miss Caldwell. ‘1 wonder he has 
the audacity to ask her. If he wasn’t a 
widower he wouldn’t dare to.” 

“If he wasn’t a widower,” said Miss 
Mildred, “ her loving him in spite of all 
his drawbacks would seem more natural.” 

“If he wasn’t a widower,” said Mrs. 
Manson, “he wouldn’t have the draw- 
backs, you know.” 

“If he wasn’t a widower,” said Mrs. 
Eames, “he might not be so anxious to 
marry her. Good by, dear Miss Cald- 
well. Sucha delightful tea! I may take 
some little cakes to the dear children?” 

“Good by,” said Mrs. Manson, swal- 
lowing her last macaroon. She turned 
back as she reached the doorway; and 
her ample figure, completely filling it up, 
gave opportunity for a young lady who 
had been standing in the shadow of the 
staircase to dart across the hall unseen. 
Miss Caroline Foster had sought her 
hostess in the drawing-room, but finding 
it empty, had come downstairs again, and 
had been obliged to listen to the conver- 
sation, which she had not the courage to 


interrupt ; and she now threw on her wrap 
and rushed past the astonished maid out 
of the house before Mrs. Manson’s slow 
progress could reach the cloak-room. 


At half past five o’clock the Brackett 
tea was in full swing. ‘The occupants of 
the carriages at the endof the long file 
were getting out and walking to the door, 
and some of the more prudent were hand- 
ing in their cards and departing, judging 
from the crush that if their chance of 
getting in was but small, their chance 
of getting away was none at all. ‘The 
Bracketts were at home; but of their 
home there was nothing to be seen for the 
crowd, except the blazing chandeliers 
overhead, the high-hung modern French 
pictures in heavy gilded frames, the in- 
tricate draperies of costly stuffs and laces 
at the tops of the tall windows, here and 
there the topmost spray of some pyramid 
or bank of flowers, and the upper part of 
the immense mirrors which reflected over 
and over what they could catch of the 
scene. The hostess was receiving in the 
middle drawing-room ; but it was a work 
of time and pains to get so far as to ob- 
tain a view of the sparkling aigret in her 
hair. A meagre, carefully dressed woman 
had accomplished this duty, and might 
now fairly be getting off and leaving her 
place for some one else ; yet she lingered 
near the door of the outer room, loath 
to depart, looking with an anxious eye for 
familiar faces, with an uneasy incipient 
smile waiting for the occasion to call out. 
Sometimes it grew more marked, and she 
made a tentative step forward ; and if the 
person went by with scant greeting or 
none at all, she would draw back and pa- 
tiently repair it for future use. For the 
one or two who stopped to speak to her 
she kept it carefully up to, but not beyond, 
a certain point, while still her restless eye 
strayed past them in search of better 
game. Just as she had exchanged a 
warmer greeting than her wont with a 
quiet lady-like woman who was forced on 
inward by the crowd, she was startled 
by a smart tap on her shoulder, and as 
she turned sharp round toward the wall, 
the rich brocade window curtains waved, 
and a low voice was heard from behind 
them. 
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“Come in here, won’t you, Miss 
Snow? ”’ 

Miss Martha Snow, bewildered, drew 
aside the heavy folds, and found herself 
face to face with a richly arrayed, dis- 
tinguished-looking, though fassée woman, 
who had settled herself comfortably on the 
cushioned seat between the lace curtains 
without and the silk within. 

“ My dear Mrs. Freeman! how do you 
do? How you did frighten me!” 

“| have been trying to get at you for 
an age,” said Mrs. Thorndike Freeman, 
laughing. “I thought you would never 
have done falling into the arms of that 
horrid Hapgood woman.” 

“‘T could not help it. She would keep 
me. She is one of those people you 
can’t shake off, you know.” 

“1! don’t know her.” 

“‘ But why are you here, out of sight of 
every one? Are you waiting for a chance 
to get at Mrs. Brackett?” hurried on 
Miss Snow. | 

“T’m waiting for a chance to get away 
from her. I would not be seen speaking 
to her for any consideration whatever.” 

“T—I was surprised to meet you 
here !”’ 

“T came because I wanted to see 
what it would be like, but I had no con- 
ception it would be so bad. Did you 
ever see such a set as she has collected ?”’ 

“ It does seem mixed.” 

“Unmixed, I should call it. I have 
been waiting for half an hour to see a 
soul of my acquaintance. Sit down here, 
and let us have a nice talk.”’ 

A nice talk with Mrs. Thorndike Free- 
man foreboded a dead cut from her the 
next time you met her; for she never 
took any one up without as violently put- 
ting them down again, — and then there 
was no one now to see and envy. How- 
ever, Miss Snow dared not refuse, and 
seating herself with a conciliatory, fright- 
ened air, somewhat like a little dog in the 
cage of a lioness, asked in timid tones : — 

“Why do you stay? Is not your car- 
riage here? ”’ 

“] want to get something to eat first,’’ 
said Mrs. Freeman, “ for I suppose their 
spread is something indescribable.” 

“ Oh, quite! The whole middle of the 
table is a mass of American Beauty roses 


as large as—as cabbages, and around 
that a bank of mignonette like — like 
small cauliflowers, and all over beneath 
it is covered with hothouse maidenhair 
ferns, and —”’ 

“ And what’s the grub?” 

— did not eat much ; I only wanted 
to see it; but I had a delicious little 
paté—chicken done in cream, some- 
how; and I saw aspic jelly with some- 
thing in it handed round ; and the ices — 
they are all in floral devices, water lilies 
floating on spun sugar, and roses in gold 
baskets, and cherries tied in bunches 
with ribbons, and grapes lying on tinted 
Bohemian glass leaves, — and —”’ 

“Tt sounds appetizing. I’ll wait till I 
see a man who doesn’t know me, and he 
shall get me some. I don’t want it 
known that I ever entered their doors.” 

“Shall I not go back to the dining- 
room and send a waiter to you?” 

“No, indeed — he would be sure to 
know me, and I should get put on the 
list.” 

“ The stationers who sent out the invi- 
tations will do that.” 

“Oh, well—I can only say I never 
came. But the waiter would swear to me, 
and very likely describe my dress. No, 
I shall wait a while longer. Stay here 
and keep me company.” 

“Qh, it will be delightful !’’ quavered 
Miss Snow, though worrying at the pros- 
pect of getting away late on foot, and ill 
able to afford cab hire.” 

“ You’ve heard of the engagement, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“Which of them?” asked Miss Snow, 
skilfully hedging. 

“« Why, the only one, so far as I know. 
Why, haven’t you heard? Ralph Under- 
wood and Winnie Parke.” 

“ Oh, yes! has that come out? I have 
been away from home for a few days, and 
had not heard. Very pleasant, I’m sure.”’ 

“Very—for her. It was her sister 
who did it, Mrs. Al Smith. She’s a very 
clever young woman ; fished for Al her- 
self in the most barefaced way, and now 
she’s caught Ralph for her sister; and 
she’s not nearly so good-looking, either, 
Winnie Parke, though I should say she 
had a better temper than Margaret. You 
know Margaret Smith of course?” 
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“ Not very well,’’ said Miss Snow depre- 
catingly. “I thought when you spoke 
of an engagement you meant Malcolm 
Johnson and Caroline Foster.”’ 

“ That never will be an engagement !” 
said Mrs. Freeman scornfully. 

“Oh ! I am very glad to hear you say so 
— only I have met him so much there 
lately, and it quite worried me ; it would be 
such a bad thing for dear Caroline ; she is 
a sweet girl.” 

“You need not worry about it any 
longer, for I know positively that she has 
refused him.” 

“1 am very glad. I was so afraid that 
Caroline, — she is so amiable a girl, you 
know, and so apt to do what people tell 
her to, —I was afraid she might say yes 
for fear of hurting his feelings.” 

“She would never dream of his having 
feelings—her position is so different. 
Why, Caroline is a cousin of my own.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, — only he would 
doubtless be so much in love ; and many 
people think him delightful, —he was 
very handsome.”’ 

“ Before Caroline was born, may be. No, 
no, Caroline has plenty of sense, though 
she looks so gentle,— and then the family 
would never hearofit. His affairs are ina 
shocking condition. Why, you know what 
he lost in Atchison, —and I happen to 
know that his other investments are ina 
very shaky condition.” 

“ He has that handsome house.” 

“ Mortgaged, my dear, mortgaged up 
to its full value. No, he’s badly off, — 
and then there are such discreditable ru- 
mors about him; Thorndike knows all 
about it.”’ 

“Dear me! I never heard anything 
against his character.” 

“T could tell you plenty,’”’ said Mrs. 
Freeman, with a littleshrug. “ And then 
he drinks, or at least he probably will end 
in drinking, — they always do when they 
are driven desperate. Oh, no, Caroline 
is a cousin of mine, and a most charming 
girl. Don’t for heaven’s sake hint at 
such a thing.” 

“Oh, I assure you I never have. I 
am always so careful.” 

“Yes, I never say a thing that I am 
not certain is true,” said Mrs. Freeman, 
yawning. “Why, where do all these 


lovely youths come from? Ah! I see; 
past six o’clock ; the shop is closed, and 
they have turned the clerks on duty here. 
Well, now, I can get something to eat, 
for I never buy anything of them. Tell 
that one over there to come to me, — the 
light-haired one, I mean ; he looks strong 
and good-humored.”’ 

As Miss Snow rose to obey this order, 
a fair-haired. girl in a dark blue velvet 
gown, who on entering had been pinned 
close agaimst the wall within hearing by 
the crowd, made a frantic struggle for 
freedom, and succeeded im reaching the 
entrance hall, to the amazement of the 
other guests, who did not look for such a 
display of strength in so gentle-looking 
and painfully blushing a creature. 


At half past six a select party was 
assembling in Miss Grace Deane’s own 
room, — the prettiest room it was said, in 
Boston, in the handsomest of the new 
Charlesgate houses ; a corner room, with 
a bright sunny outlook over the long 
extent of water-side gardens. The high 
wainscot, the chimney-piece, the bed 
on its alcoved and curtained haut pas 
were of cherry wood, the natural color, 
carved with elaborate and unwearied 
fancy ; and its rich hue showed here and 
there round the Persian rugs on the floor. 
At the top of the wall was a painted frieze 
of cherry boughs in bloom, with now and 
then one loaded with fruit peeping through, 
and the same idea was imitated in the 
chintzes. The wall space left was papered 
in a shade of spring green so delicate and 
elusive that no one could decide whether 
it verged on gold or silver, almost hidden 
with close-hung water colors and auto- 
types; and the ceiling showed between 
cherry beams an even softer tint in dain- 
tily stained woods. The Minton tiles 
around the fireplace and lining the little 
adjoining bathroom were all in. different 
designs of pale green and white. sparingly 
dashed with coral pink. There were 
sofas and low chairs and bookcases and 
cabinets and a tiny piano and a writing- 
desk and a drawing-table and a work 
table and yet more tables, all covered 
with smaller objects. Useless and es- 
pecially cheap bric-a-brac was Miss 
Deane’s abomination, but everything she 
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used was exquisite. The bed and dress- 
ing-table were covered with finest linen 
drawn and fretted by the needle into filmy 
gossamer; and from the latter came a 
subdued glitter of a hundred silver trifles 
of the toilet beaten and chiselled like the 
fine foamy crest of the wave. 

Miss Deane, the owner of this pretty 
room, for whom and by whom it had 
been devised and decked with abundant 
means held well in check by taste, was 
very seldom in it. The Deanes had two 
country houses, and they spent a great 
deal of time abroad, and in the winter 
they often went to California or Florida 
or Bermuda ; and when they were at their 
town house they were usually out. But 
Miss Deane did sometimes sleep there, 
and when she had a cold and had to 
keep in she could not but look around 
it with gratification. It certainly. was a 
pleasant room to give a little tea in. Its 
being her bedroom only made the effect 
more piquant. She believed the ladies 
of the last century used to have tea in 
their bedrooms; and this was quite in 
antique style,— yes, the tea-table and 
some of the chairs were real antiques. 
By the time she had arranged the flowers 
to her taste and sat down arrayed in a 
tea-gown of rose-colored China crape 
and white lace to make tea in a Dresden 
service with little rosebuds for handles, 
she felt quite well again, and ready to 
greet a dozen or so of her dearest friends, 
who ran upstairs unannounced and threw 
off their own wraps on the lace-covered 
bed. 

Some of these young women were 
beautiful, and all looked pretty, their 
charms equalized by their clothes and 
manners. They had all been on the 
most intimate terms with each other from 
babyhood, and they had the eagerness to 
please any one and every one, character- 
istic of the American girl. Each talked 
to the other as if that other were a lover, 
and they. had the sweetest smiles for the 
maid. 

“So it was pleasant at the Bracketts’ ?”’ 
asked Grace, beginning to fill her cups. 

‘* Oh, delightful ! ’’ exclaimed the whole 
circle ; “ that is” —with modified energy 
— “it was crowded of course, and very 
hot, and it was hard to get at people, and 


there was no time to talk when you did; 
but everybody was there,’’ they concluded 
with revived spirit. 

“ T was notthere,”’ sighed Mildred ; “I 
had to make tea for. Miss Caldwell, — 
mother said I must,—and some of the 
people stayed so late that it was no use 
thinking of the other place, though I put 
on this gown to be all ready. I thought 
it would do to pour out at such a little 
tea,” — surveying her pale fawn cloth 
gown dashed with darker velvet worked 
in gold. 

“ Oh, perfectly! most appropriate!” 
said the others. 

“ Who else poured out?” said Grace. 

“ Why, she told me that Caroline Fos- 
ter was coming, and I was so delighted ; 
but when I got there I found Mrs. Neal 
had sent a note saying she could not 
allow Caroline to give up the Bracketts’ 
altogether ; and Miss Caldwell had’ in- 
vited that Miss Leggett, whom I hardly 
know — wasn’t it unpleasant? And she 
wore regular full dress, pink India silk 
and chiffon, cut very low — the effect was 
dreadful ! ’’ 

“ Horrid !’’ murmured her sympathiz- 
ing friends. 

“Caroline was there, I suppose?” 
queried one. 

“No — she never came at all.”’ 

“ Probably she went to the Bracketts’ 
first, and couldn’t get away,”’ said Grace. 
“T wonder she isn’t here by this time. 
Who saw her there?”’ General silence was 
the sole answer, and she looked round 
her only to have it re-enforced by a more 
emphatic “I didn’t.” 

‘‘ Why, she must have been there! She 
told me she should surely go. How 
odd —” but her words died away, and 
the group regarded each other with looks 
of awe, till one daring young woman 
broke the spell with, “ Do you think — 
can it be possible —that she’s really en- 
gaged ?”’ 

“To Mr. Johnson ?”’ broke out the whole 
number. “Oh! I hope not! It would 
be shocking — dreadful — too bad !”’ 

“We shouldn’t see a thing of her; 
she would be so tied down,” murmured 
Dorothy Chandler, almost in tears. 

“Every one who marries is tied down, 
for that matter,’’ cheerfully remarked a 
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blooming young matron, who had been 
the rounds of the teas. “I assure you,” 
she went on, nibbling a chocolate pepper- 
mint with relish, “Il am doing an awful 
thing myself in being here at this hour; 
aren’t you, Anna ?’’—addressing a mate in 
like condition, who blushed, conscience- 
stricken, as she said, “ Perhaps Caro- 
line is in love with Mr. Johnson.” 

“1 don’t see how any one can fall in 
love with a widower,”’ said Mildred. 

“ That depends on the widower,” said 
the pretty Mrs. Blanchard. “Ido think 
Mr. Johnson is rather too far gone.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Mildred; “he looks 
so —so—HI don’t know how to express 

“What you would call dowdy if he 
were a woman,” said her more experi- 
enced friend. ‘ He looks as if he wanted 
a wife ; but I don’t see why some one else 
would not do as well as Caroline, — some 
respectable maiden lady who could sew 
on his buttons and make his children 
stand round. I don’t think Caroline 
would be of the least use to him.” 

“Tt would be almost impossible to 
keep her up,” said Grace. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Blanchard; ‘* I’m 
very fond of Caroline, but I’m afraid I 
could never get Bertie up to the point of 
intimacy with Malcolm ‘Johnson; he 
thinks him underbred —says his hats 
show 

“Is your tea too strong, Harriet dear? 
There is no hot water left,” said Grace, 
ringing her little silver bell with energy. 
But no one came. “ I told Marguerite to 
keep in the sewing-room, in hearing,” 
she went on, ringing it again. 

“T thought I heard her at the door 
just now,” said the outermost of the 
circle. 

“Would you mind looking, dear? If 
she’s not there I'll ring the other bell for 
some one from downstairs.”’ 

No Marguerite was at the door, the 
sounds laid to her charge having been 
caused by the precipitate retreat of a 
young lady who had come late and, run- 
ning quickly upstairs unannounced, had 
paused at the room door to recover her 
breath, and had just time to do so and to 
fly downstairs again and out of the house 
without encountering any one. 


Caroline — fur itwas she — hurried round 
the corner; for her home was so near 
that she had dismissed her carriage. 
The house was empty and dark. Mrs. 
Neal had gone to spend the evening 
with one of her married daughters and 
had not thought it necessary to provide 
any dinner at home. ‘There was no neg- 
lect in this. There were plenty of 
cousins at whose houses Caroline could 
have dined and welcome; or if she did 
not choose to do so, there was abundance 
in the larder, and if her teas had left her 
any appetite she had but to give the 
order herself and sit down alone to her 
cold meat and bread and butter. As we 
know, her teas had been feasts of Tan- 
talus ; but she did not feel hungry — for 
food. She hastened up to her room 
without a word to the maid, lighted her 
gas, took a key from her watch chain, 
opened her writing-desk, and took out a 
letter which she read, not for the first 
time, with attention. 


MOuNT VERNON STREET. 
MY DEAR Miss Foster: 

You will, I am afraid, be surprised at what I 
am going to say. Perhaps you will blame me four 
writing it, and perhaps you will blame me for 
saying it at all. I know it is an act of presump- 
tion in me to ask one so beautiful, so young and 
untramunelled by care to link her fortunes with 
mine; but I do it because I cannot help it. I 
love you so much that I am unable to turn my 
thoughts to my most pressing «luties till I have at 
least tried my fate with you; and yet my hopes 
are so faint that I cannot venture to ask you in 
any way but this. 

Don’t think I love you less because I have so 
many other claimants for my affections; any more 
than I love them less because I love you. My 
poor children have no mother; I could never ask 
any woman to take that place to them unless we 
could both feel sure that ours was no mere match 
of convenience; but I could not love any one 
unless she had the tenderness of nature which 
belongs to a true mother. I never saw any girl 
in whom it showed so plainly as in you. Your 
angelic sweetness and gentleness are to-me, who 
have seen something of the rough side of life, 
unspeakably beautiful. I know I am not worthy 
of you in any way; but it sometimes seems to me 
that appreciating you so thoroughly as I do must 
make me a little so. 

Your family will very likely object to me on 
the score of want of means. I am fully aware 
that I cannot give you such advantages in that 
respect as you have a right to expect, even if I 
were much richer than I am ever likely to be; 
but I am not so poorly off as they may suppose. 
I own the house in which I live, free of encum- 
brance, and I should like to settle it upon you. 
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I do not know whether your property is secured 
to your separate use or not; but I should wish to 
have it so in any case. If my life and health are 
spared, I have no fears that I shall not be able to 
support my family in comfort. I know you will 
have to give up a great deal in the way of so- 
ciety; and I cannot promise that you shall 
have no cares, but I can and do promise you that 
you will make us all very happy. 

I still fear my chances are but small; but do, I 
entreat you, take time to think over this. No 
matter what your answer may be, I am and ever 
shall be 
Your faithful and devoted 

MALCOLM JOHNSON. 
December 8, 189 —. 


After Caroline had read this letter 
twice, she drew out another, spotless and 
freshly written, and breaking the seal, 


read : — 
BEACON STREET. 
My DEAR MR. JOHNSON: 

I was very sorry to receive your letter this 
morning. Pray don’t think. I blame you for writ- 
ing — but indeed you think much too highly of 
me. I am not at all fitted to assume such seri- 
ous duties as being at the head of your family 
would involve, and it would only be a disappoint- 
ment to you if I did. I have had no experience, 
and I should feel it wrong to undertake it, even 
if I could return your generous affection as it de- 
serves. Indeed, I don’t value money, or any of 
those things; but I do not want to give up my 
friends and all my own ways of life, unless I 
loved you. I am so sorry I can’t — but surely 
you will not blame me, for I never dreamed of 
this, or I would have tried to let you know my 
thoughts sooner. 

I am sure my aunt would disapprove. Highly 
as she esteems you, she would think me too 
young, and not at all the right kind of wife for 
you. I shall not breathe a word to her or to any 
one, and I hope you will soon forget this, and 
find some one who will really be a good wife to 
you and a devoted mother to your children. No 
one will be more delighted at this than 

Your sincere friend, 
CAROLINE ALICE FOSTER. 

December 9, 189 —. 


This letter, which Caroline had spent 
three hours in writing and copied six 


times, she now tore into small pieces and 
threw them into the fireplace. The fire 
was out, and the grate was black, so she 
lighted a match and watched till every 
scrap was consumed to atoms, when she 
sat down at her desk and, heedless of the 
chilly room, wrote with a flying pen : — 


BEACON STREET. 
MY DEAR MR, JOHNSON: 

Pray forgive me that I have been so long in 
answering your letter. I could not decide such 
an important matter in haste. Indeed you think 
more highly of me than you ought; but if such 
a foolish, ignorant girl as | am can make you 
happy, and you are sure you are not mistaken, I 
will try to return your love as it deserves. I 
have not much experience with children; but 
I will do my best to make yours love me, and it 
will surely be better for the dear little things than 
to have no mother at all. 

I dare say my aunt will think me very pre- 
sumptuous to’ undertake so responsible a posi- 
tion; but she will not oppose me when she 
knows my heart is concerned,—and I am of 
age, and have a right to decide for myself. I 
shall be so glad of some real duties to make my 
idle, aimless life really useful to some one. I 
don’t care for wealth, and as for society, I am 
heartily tired of it. The only fear I have is that 
you are over-rating me; but it is so pleasant to be 
loved so much that I will not blame you for it. 

I am ever yours sincerely, 
CAROLINE ALICE FOSTER. 
December 10, 189 —. 


If Caroline, by writing this letter, con- 
stituted herself a lunatic in the judgment 
of all her friends, it must be allowed, as 
Miss Caldwell had said, that she was not 
quite lacking in sense. Unlike either a 
fool or the heroine of a novel, she rang 
the bell for no servant, sent for no mes- 
senger, but when she had sealed and 
stamped her letter she tripped down- 
stairs with it and, having slipped back 
the latch as she opened the door, walked 
as far as the nearest post-box and 
dropped it in herself. 
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A FANTASY. 


By Dorothea Lummis. 


From budding boughs a bird takes wing ; 


i. first pale violet lifts its perfumed head ; 


My heart aches for the dead, the unknowing dead, 
Who nevermore may feel the spring. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


And wrap it in the winter’s ermiae white ; 
Nurture it in my mountain palace halls, 
Cradle it royally ; and in the night 
The wind, my old court minstrel, lulls its sleep, 
While fair star courtiers watch above it keep. 
Later, when grown more learned in palace lore, 
Forgetful of the humble birth it bore, 
The princess Spring with her own fair hand tips 
My golden sunshine goblet to its lips, 
Pledges it to a royal air and grace, 
Sealed with a kiss of beauty on its face ; 
And that is why so courteously slow 
It bends to meet your steps across the grass, 
And stoops in courtly wise and boweth low 
To kiss your garment’s border as you pass. 


| TAKE the little common seed that falls, 


Thus answered Nature, at my mild amaze 
That common daisies have such royal ways. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION AT CARLISLE. 


By O. B. Super. 


}OW to treat the original 
American has been a 
problem to the Ameri- 
can who is such only by 
immigration ever since 
the first settlement of 
the country by Euro- 
peans. As the wave of settlement rolled 
farther and farther westward from the 
seaboard, the red man either fled before 
it or stubbornly resisted its advance until 
it caught and overwhelmed him. The 
present condition of the Indian in the 
far West does not greatly differ from 
that of his forefathers two hundred and 
fifty years ago; but the fault lies with the 
white man rather than with the Indian. 
True, ever since the time of John Eliot, 
attempts have been made to improve his 
condition; but these have been spas- 
modic and individual, while the general 
policy has been to leave him as much as 
possible to his own devices and to treat 
him as a being having no rights that 
white men are bound to respect. 

Since the time of William Penn, at 
least, our dealings with the Indians have 
been characterized by imbecility and 
cruelty as a nation, and by dishonesty as 
individuals. Our policy has alternated 
between pauperizing and extermination. 
The Indians have been encouraged in 
idleness by being freely supplied with 
food, clothing and money at the public 
expense ; and when they have protested 
against encroachments on their dornain, 
or against being ordered about from 
pillar to post, men, women and children 
have been ruthlessly slaughtered. Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s eloquent “Century of 
Dishonor” is an arraignment which, 
severe as it is, is an inadequate presen- 
tation of the case. 

The present reservation plan was in- 
augurated by President Jefferson, whose 
idea was to transfer all the Indians 
beyond the Mississippi River. He is- 
sued instructions to those controllin 
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Indian affairs to put them there and let 
the great river be the dividing line 
between them and the whites, at the 
same time authorizing the employment 
of negotiation, persuasion or force in 
order to secure removal. Washington’s 
plan, on the contrary, was one of asso- 
ciation and civilization. He _ believed 
that commerce freely entered into be- 
tween the white and the red man would 
bring about the civilization of the latter ; 
but at no period of our history has 
Washington’s plan been honestly tried. 
The policy of our government has always 
been removal, segregation, degradation, 
destruction. 

The establishment of the Indian In- 
dustrial School at Carlisle marks an 
epoch in the history of our treatment of 
the red man. ‘To Captain R. H. Pratt, 
the superintendent of this school, is due 
the credit of conceiving and, so far as 
possible, of carrying out the idea that 
“the most effectual way of getting civili- 
zation into the Indian is to get the Indian 
into civilization.” He believes that the 
same system which converts the dregs 
of European civilization into respectable, 
self-supporting American citizens will, if 
applied to the aborigines, produce the 
same results. He sees no reason why 
Indians should not be allowed an equal 
chance, at least, with the foreigners who 
annually flock to our shores by the hun- 
dred thousand. 

Richard Henry Pratt was born in Al- 
legany County, New York. When he 
was quite young his parents removed to 
Indiana. His early opportunities for 
education were only those offered by the 
village school. At the breaking out of 
the Civil War he was among the first to 
answer the call for troops, enlisting in 
April, 1861. He served during the entire 
war, taking an active part in all the en- 
gagements of the Army of the Cumber- 
land from Shiloh to Nashville, and was 
mustered out in May, 1865, as captain 
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in the Eleventh Indiana Cavalry. In 
1867 he accepted a commission in the 
Tenth United States Cavalry, and until 
1875 was stationed on the frontier in 
Texas and the Indian Territory. 

During the Indian war of 1874-75 he 
had charge of hundreds of Indian pris- 
oners at Fort Sill. Seventy-four of the 
worst of these were selected and sent in 
care of Captain Pratt to the Spanish fort 
at St. Augustine, Florida. It may be 
said, too, that although these men were 
regarded as incorrigibles, and although 
Captain Pratt was-their jailer and took 
them to Florida in chains, by his humane 
and reasonable treatment of them 
he won their affection, and the 
survivors even now regard him as 
their best friend. Some of them 
have children in the Carlisle 
school, where they permitted 
them to come because they knew 
that Captain Pratt would have 
charge of them. When he visits 
the Indian ‘Territory they greet 
him with demonstrations of affec- 
tion quite unlike the traditional 
stolidity of the red man, effectu- 
ally refuting the charge that the 
Indian is by nature ungrateful 
and vindictive. 

The Carlisle school had its ori- 
gin in convictions that grew out 
of Captain Pratt’s service against 
the Indians. He belonged toa 
regiment in which all the privates 
and non-commissioned officers 
were colored men. He found 
many of the men most capable. 
Williams, who subsequently wrote 
the history of the negro in Amer- 
ica, and who occupied the post of 
Minister to Hayti, was a sergeant 
in one of the companies. Indian scouts 
often formed part of his command, and 
in various ways the black and the red 
man were brought into contact in such a 
way as to lead Captain Pratt to compare 
the two races. His conclusion was that 
if the negro, who originally occupied a 
lower plane in the scale of civilization 
than the Indian now does, could in two 
hundred and fifty years be educated up 
to such a point as to make us consider 
him our political equal, the red man 


might be equally transformed. It is at 
least not fair to denounce the Indian as 
an incorrigible savage until he has had 
the same privilege of associating with 
white men which the negro enjoys. If 
millions of black savages can become so 
transtormed and assimilated as to become 
good citizens, and if annually hundreds 
of thousands of emigrants from all lands 
can become Americanized and assimilated 
through association, then we should at 
least try the some method with the In- 
dian. 

When Captain Pratt was directed to 
conluct the Indian prisoners of war to 
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Florida and to remain there in charge of 
them, he tried to put his theory into prac- 
tice. In accordance with conclusions 
previously arrived at, that the Indians 
had a right to all the education they 
were capable of acquiring, he established 
schools among them, and by letting them 
go out as laborers, which they will- 
ingly did, and by other means, brought 
them into contact with civilized _ life. 
These Indians remained in Florida three 
vears, during which time wonderful 
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changes were wrought in them. ‘They 
even begged to have their wives and chil- 
dren sent to them and to be allowed to 
remain in the East. But those in charge 
of the agencies were unwilling that any 
should escape from their supervision, and 
not only refused to allow their women 
and children to come east, but even de- 
manded that the released prisoners should 
be returned to their former degrading en- 
vironment, although many of them had 
expressed a desire to be freed from its 
thraldom. ‘Those in charge of the 
agencies, as well as those living near 
them, are accustomed to look upon the 
Indian merely as a convenient channel 
for conveying the public money into their 
own pockets, knowing well that whatever 
sum the government sends to these un- 
sophisticated people will soon find its 
way into the hands of their white neigh- 
bors. 

In the spring of 1878, when the pris- 
oners were released, twenty-two of the 
young men asked to be allowed to remain 
in the East in order to go to school. 
During their stay in Florida they had ex- 
cited the sympathy and interest of vari- 
ous benevolent persons, who offered to 
provide the means of securing for them 
the education which they so ardently de- 
sired. Accordingly seventeen of them 
were placed in the school at Hampton, 
which up to that time had been devoted 
exclusively to the education of the colored 
race, four near Utica, New York, and one 


at ‘Tarrytown, New York. ‘Thus was be- 
gun the eastward movement of the young 
Indians. The great work which the 
Hampton School has done in the cause 
of Indian education owes its beginning to 
Captain Pratt. 

In the fall of 1878 Captain Pratt was 
sent to Dakota to collect students for the 
Hampton School, and he brought forty- 
nine from the various agencies. He was 
then detailed to stay at the school until 
the pupils were “ accustomed to their new 
mode of life and interested in educa- 
tional pursuits.’”’ After remaining at 
Hampton three months, he reported to 
the Secretary of War that these condi- 
tions had been fulfilled, and that he 
might now be returned to his regiment. 
Both the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, however, desired him 
to continue in the work of Indian educa- 
tion ; and in 1879, at their suggestion, a 
special clause was inserted in the Army 
Appropriation bill, authorizing the detail 
of an officer of the army, not above the 
rank of captain, for special duty with ref- 
erence to Indian education. Captain 
Pratt was willing to devote himself to 
this work; but his experience at Hamp- 
ton had convinced him that it was not 
advisable to entangle the fate of the 
young Indian seeking an education with 
that of the negro. Their conditions and 
wants were not at all similar. The ne- 
groes, numbering eight millions, already 
spoke English, while most of the two 
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hundred and fifty thousand Indians did 
not. ‘The former had always lived among 
the whites and were familiar with their 
modes of life, while the latter could best 
learn the same things at first hand from 
the whites, and so his fewer numbers, un- 
entangled with the negro, would more 
easily become absorbed in the body polli- 
tic. In addition to this, there exists al- 
most everywhere a certain race prejudice 
against the negro, from which the Indian 
suffers scarcely at all, and the alliance of 
the two problems could only result in 
begetting a like prejudice against the In- 
dian and so become a clog to his progress. 
These considerations led Captain Pratt 
to propose the establishment of an in- 
dustrial school especially for Indians, and 
suggested the old barracks at Carlisle as 
being a suitable place for such a school. 
Situated in the midst of an industrious 
and intelligent community, they would 
afford an excellent opportunity for trying 
what he believed to be the only true 
method of educating the Indian. The 
suggestion was made to the authorities 


commander of the Department of the 
Atlantic, in which the Carlisle barracks are 
situated. ‘They both approved ; and Sep- 
tember 6, 1879, an order was issued turn- 
ing over the barracks to the Department 
of the Interior for an Indian industria 
school, pending the action of Congress 
on the bill. 

These Carlisle barracks have an inter- 
esting history aside from their connec- 
tion with Indian education. In 1755, 
about the time that settlers in any con- 
siderable numbers began to come into 
this region, the Penns gave the site of 
the barracks to the “ Province of Penn- 
sylvania,”’ free of rent. ‘This donation 
was continued until 1801, when the 
place was purchased by the United States 
government. Prior to the Revolution 
almost the only building on the grounds 
was a block house, designed to serve as 
a protection against the Indians who, 
during the French and Indian War 
several times invaded the county. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War the barracks, 
being remote from the scene of active 
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at Washington, and a bill was promptly 
introduced in Congress and favorably 
received by both houses; but it was so 
far back on the calendar that it was 
not reached during the session of 1878-79, 
and did not in fact become a law until 
July 31, 1882. Inthe mean time, how- 
ever, the favorable attitude of Congress 
led the Secretary of War to submit the 
project to General Sherman, commander 
of the army, and to General Hancock, 


operations, were used by the colonial 
government as a recruiting station and 
a place for the detention of prisoners 
of war. ‘Thus, in the autumn of 1775, 
portions of two British regiments cap- 
tured by General Montgomery at St. 
Johns, Canada, were first sent to Lancas- 
ter, and in the spring of 1776 a portion of 
them were removed to Carlisle. Among 
the latter were Lieutenants André and 
Despard. Despard, who was an Irishman, 
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afterward became a colonel in the British 
service, and served under Nelson. He 
seems to have carried back with him 
from America some democratic ideas, 
and he was executed for treason in 1803. 
The unfortunate André was long remem- 
bered in Carlisle, and his trysting places 
with a certain “ Annie” are still known 
to tradition. He is said to have “ passed 
his days in reading, with his feet resting 


was occupied by Confederate troops un- 
der General Fitzhugh Lee, and the bar- 
racks, being government property, were 
burned by his orders. But little other 
damage was done here, for the boom- 
ing of the cannon at Gettysburg, twenty- 
five miles to the south, notified General 
Lee that his services were needed else- 
where, and he hastily withdrew his forces. 
The barracks were rebuilt in 1865-66, 
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on the wainscot of the window, and his 
dogs lying by his side.” ‘Toward the 
close of the year these prisoners were 
exchanged, and André left Carlisle for 
New York November 28. ‘The Hessians 
captured by Washington at Trenton De- 
cember 25, 1776, were alsosent to Carlisle. 
They were compelled to make themselves 
useful by erecting substantial buildings, 
one of which is still used as a guard- 
house. ‘The little cemetery where those 
were buried who died during their cap- 
tivity is still preserved intact. A kindly 
feeling was entertained toward these 
Hessians by the citizens, and they were 
regarded as victims of the avarice and 
selfishness of their rulers. After the 
war many returned and settled in the 
vicinity of Carlisle, and some of their 
descendants are still to be found in the 
county. 

In 1836 some of the old buildings 
were torn down and rebuilt, and new 
ones added, which remained until the 
night of July 1, 1863, when the town 
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and occupied as a school for cavalry 
and a depot for United States stores 
until 1872, when the depot was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis. ‘The place remained 
unoccupied until 1879, when the Indian 
school was established. In September 
of that year Captain Pratt was ordered 
to proceed to Dakota and the Indian 
‘Territory, to procure pupils for the 
school. By the end of October one 
hundred and thirty-six had been col- 
lected. Hampton gave up eleven of the 
former Florida prisoners, and on Novem- 
ber 1 the school opened with one hundred 
and forty-seven pupils. Since that time 
over two thousand five hundred different 
pupils, representing more than fifty 
tribes, have attended the school for 
periods varying from a few months to 
ten years, the largest number being 
about eight hundred, and the present 
number seven hundred and fifty. 

The aim of the school has always 
been to make of the Indians thrifty, 
industrious, capable American citizens. 
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In order to accomplish this, 
the pupils are, first of all, 
taught to speak English, and 
then are given a primary edu- 


cation, in connection with a - 
knowledge of some common 
each pupil may be furnished 


with some means of self-sup- 
port among civilized people. 
To this end regular shopsand 
two farms have been pro- 
vided, where the principal mechanical 
arts, such as printing, blacksmithing, shoe- 
making, harness-making, tailoring, wagon- 
making, carpentering, painting and tinning 
are taught, and the boys also acquire a 
practical knowledge of farming and the 
care of stock. Nota few of these pupils 
have found employment and located 

civilized communities. ‘The girls are 
taught cooking, sewing, laundry and house- 
work. After some preliminary training in 
the school, eight young women entered 
regular training-schools for nurses in Phil- 
adelphia or elsewhere. Six of these have 
completed the prescribed course, and 
are now doing the same work as white 
nurses, and receiving the same wages. 
Others occupy positions as teachers, seam 
stresses and house- 
keepers. Many of 
the young men have 
gone out from the 
school to occupy re- 
sponsible posts, es- 
pecially in the West 
and at or in the vicin- 
ity of the agencies. 
One who learned 
blacksmithing at the 
school is now em- 
ployed by the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Rail- 
road Company at a 
salary of $90 a 
month. Pupils from 
the Carlisle school 
have always been in 
demand in the In- 
dian school service. 
A school recently es- 
tablished has among 
its employees five for- DR. CARLOS 
mer Carlisle students. 
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Half a day’s work and half a day’s 
study for each pupil daily has been the 
rule of the school from the beginning. 
All the schools and shops are organized 
with two sets of pupils alternating each 
half day. ‘The key-note of the system 
is self-help, and its object is to make 
the pupils self-reliant and independent. 
With all this, moral training is never lost 
sight of. ‘There is a religious service 
every Sunday in the school chapel, usu- 
ally conducted by a clergyman from the 
town. <A large number of the pupils are 
members of the churches and Sundav 
schools of the town, and are regular 
attendants on their services. ‘There is a 
special service at the school for such as 
do not attend the town cnurches; and 
in many other ways 
moral and religious 
influences are 
brought to bear on 
the pupils. ‘There 
are four circles of 
King’s Daughters 
among the girls, and 
an efficient Young 
Men’s Christian <As- 
sociation among the 
boys. ‘These are in- 
corporated into the 
state and national or- 
ganizations, and send 
delegates to all their 
conventions. Moral 
teaching is made 
part of the social lite, 
and enters into ali 
the activities of the 
school. 

Neither is the so- 
cial side of culture 
neglected. a 
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matter of course, an Indian school is 
vastly different from most others, be- 
cause there is so much to be taught with 
regard to manners and conduct which 
with others comes naturally in the course 
of family life. One point receiving spe- 
cial attention is that of the proper asso- 
ciation of the sexes. ‘This is secured by 
sociables held once a month, when the 
students are present under the supervision 
of officers and teachers, and two hours 
are spent in conversation, games, or in 
any proper agreeable way. ‘lhe students 
also have annual banquets, inviting the 
guests and showing great interest and in- 
genuity in providing for their entertain- 
ment. ‘The several circles of the King’s 
Daughters have their annual fair for the 
sale of articles manufactured and contrib- 
uted for such benevolent objects as they 
may undertake. ‘There are also four lit- 
erary societies in the school, conducted 
entirely by the pupils. Here original es- 
says are read and live questions debated, 
and the patience and diligence mani- 
fested in preparing for these exercises are 
worthy of the highest commendation. 
There is a circulating library in the school, 
and seventy-five or eighty books are taken 
out every week. In addition to this the 
school has its reading-rooms, one for the 
large boys, one for the small boys, and 
one for the girls. All these various 


agencies are effective 
as spurs to individual 
effort, and they make 
the routine of the 
school and the shop 
more endurable by 
breaking its monotony. 

Nearly all the teach- 
ers in the Carlisle 
school have had pre- 
vious experience in 
teaching white chil- 
dren ; and their testi- 
mony is, that these 
“children of nature” 
do about as well on 
the average as the 
children who are the 
‘heirs of all the ages”’ 
of culture and civiliza- 
tion. Allowance, of 
course, must be made 
for the fact that some of these pupils at 
the start knew absolutely no English ; and 
since this is the only language permitted 
in the school, some time is necessarily 
spent in getting the young Indians up to 
the point where other children usually 
begin. ‘This feature of the school is dis- 
appearing, since the number of Indian 
children who know no English is becom- 
ing smaller each year; but it is possible 
to see classes of new-comers struggling 
with the elements of the language and 
painfully trying to put together in sen- 
tences the words whose meaning they are 
beginning vaguely to comprehend. Some 
of these early attempts at English compo- 
sition furnish entertaining reading. 

A characteristic feature of the school is 
the printing-office, which has always been 
regarded as one of the most valuable 
departments of the school. Under the 
editorial supervision of a woman, the 
pupils publish two papers, Zhe Red 
Man, an eight-page quarto, with a 
monthly circulation of about two thou- 
sand copies, and Zhe Jndian Helper, a 
small four-page weekly, with a circulation 
of over ten thousand copies. They also 
do a large amount of job printing for the 
school, which would cost hundreds of 
dollars if done outside. In no depart- 
ment of the school is mental growth more 
apparent than here. It is interesting to 
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watch the development of thought and 
ideas as the pupils gradually enter into the 
spirit of the work. Here especially they 
learn that quickness is necessary to 
success, and take pride in gaining speed 
and accuracy in their work. Although 
some of the pupils may not become 
practical printers, the mental growth here 
acquired will prove useful to them in any 
occupation to which they may afterward 
devote themselves. 

The school department proper consists 
of twelve school-rooms, with nine grades. 
There are also two rooms known as the 
Normal Department, containing about 
fifty children belonging to the first and 
second grades. ‘These are taught in 
turn by a number of pupil teachers, under 
the supervision of anexperienced teacher. 
Here they not only get practice in teach- 
ing, but also receive special instruction in 
methods. ‘The graduation limit for the 
school is fixed at the end of the grammar- 
school grade, because this point may be 
easily reached by the average pupil at the 
end of two terms of five years each. In 
making comparison between what is done 
here and in the ordinary public school in 
this length of — 
time, it is 
necessary to 
bear in mind 
that these In- 
dian children 
spend only 
half of their 
time in the 
school - room. 
the other half 
being devoted 
to manual 
training, so 
that most of 
the graduates 
have not only 
acquired a 
fair English 
education, but have also gained sufficient 
skill in some handicraft to enable them to 
earn a living by it. 

The ‘distinctive feature of the school, 
however, is what is known as the “ outing 
system.” This means the placing of the 
pupils of the school among farmers and 
others during vacation, -in order that they 
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may not only earn money for themselves, 
but also learn practically those lessons of 
civilized life which can only be taught 
theoretically and imperfectly at the school. 
By this means, also, a considerable num- 
ber may enjoy the privilege of attending 
public schools, and thus associate inti- 
mately with white children, which, as a 
matter of course, they cannot do at the 
school. During the first vacation (1880), 
places were thus found for six girls and 
eighteen boys ; and this number has stead- 
ily increased, until last year it reached 
two hundred and forty-five girls and three 
hundred and seventy-six boys, while ap- 
plications were received for six hundred 
and ninety-two boys and five hundred and 
ninety-one girls, showing that the demand 
was largely in excess of the supply, and 
incidentally, also, the eminently satis- 
factory character of the work done by 
these pupils. At the close of the vaca- 
tion, if satisfactory conditions exist, stu- 
dents are encouraged to remain out 
through the winter and attend public 
schools. During the last winter about 
two hundred were thus out. Each pupil, 
when not attending school, receives pay, 
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according to the nature of the work done, 
Indians always receiving the same wages 
which white laborers are accustomed to 
receive in the same locality. ‘Their ag- 
gregate earnings during a single year have 
amounted to $20,109, of which the boys 
earned nearly $15,000. ‘Their actual 
savings were over $8,400. Since the 
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establishment of the school the pupils 
have thus earned over: $150,000. 
Economy is encouraged, and in order 
to promote it, as well as to instruct the 
pupils in business methods, a savings bank 
system is carried on. The pupils deposit 
their earnings and receive interest for 
them. At present the amount on deposit 
is about $15,000. Each depositor has a 
bank book, and is taught how to keep his 
account. Once a month those who have 


which he finds by balancing his account 
book. If the statement is found correct 
and the application is approved, the pupil 
takes the money and makes the purchase, 
and the articles purchased are submitted 
to the proper officers for inspection. 

It is worthy of note that those tribes 
which are usually regarded as the least 
civilized, such as the Apaches, have con- 
tributed their full quota to this army of 
workers. ‘lhe original American, accord- 
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money in the bank are given an opportu- 
nity to purchase such articles as they may 
think necessary or advisable. ‘These pur- 
chases are made under the supervision of 
the officers of the school. In order that 
they may be made wisely, each pupil is 
furnished with an application blank, on 
which he states how much money is 
wanted and for what purpose, as well as 
the amount to his credit in the bank, 


ing to popular estimation, is not a model 
of industry, and in his native condition 
he is perhaps neither better nor worse 
in this respect than any other savage. 
Doubtless the average “ brave’”’ on the 
western plains will lie in the sun and com- 
pel his squaw to do all the work. But 
he only acts thus because he has never 
been taught any better. The Carlisle 
school can furnish abundant evidence to 
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prove that when he has been shown “a 
more excellent way” he is not slow to 
adopt it. ‘That these pupils give satisfac- 
tion as workers is further shown by the 
fact that of those annually sent out from 
the school not more tha» four in a hun- 
dred are returned as unsatisfactory, al- 
though any one who hires a pupil from the 
school does it with the distinct under- 
standing that the pupil shall be at once 
returned if either party to the contract 


of the family in all its manifold rela- 
tions. 

Thanks to this outing system and the 
facilities which the Carlisle school possesses 
for applying it, those who have control of 
it confidently assert that not more than 
one in twenty of those who have been here 
three years or more is unable to succeed 
in civilized pursuits among civilized 
people. By this system they learn to 
compete with the white man on his own 
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has any cause for dissatisfaction. Again, 
pupils are sent only on their own request, 
with a full knowledge of the purposes, 
hardships and benefits involved; and 
almost universally those who have been 
out in this manner one year desire to go 
out again the next year and so every 
year during their stay at the school. 
An important feature of the contract is 
that the pupil shall share the home life 


ground ; and were it not for the tremen 
dous pressure exerted to draw them back 
to the reservations, many more would re- 
main in the East and take their places in 
civilized communities than do so now. 
One cause of the opposition to their living 
among the whites has already been stated 
as being the self-interest of those living on 
Or near the reservations. Another cause 
is a religious one. ‘The doctrine that 
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“ignorance is the mother of devotion” 
still has its advocates, at least among mis- 
sionaries to the Indians, who well appre- 
ciate the fact that if these sheep are once 
permitted to get out of the fold it may 
not be so easy to get them back into it 
again. In spite of all opposition, how- 
ever, the system as originated and devel- 
oped by Captain Pratt has won its way ; 
and on the twenty-sixth of December, 
1894, the Secretary of the Interior ap- 
proved a circular to agents and superin- 
tendents of Indian schools calling their 
attention to the “benefits accruing to the 
Indians of both sexes by placing them at 
service, although it may be only for a few 
months, in families of farmers, the girls 
and women sharing in all the domestic 
duties of the family life, cooking, sewing, 
dairying, etc., and the boys and men in 
farming, gardening, the care of stock, etc. 
While thus employed, they acquire the 
English language and become self-reliant, 
and through the wages which they receive 
learn the value of money and its proper 
use. ... The day is not far distant 


when government support must be with- 
drawn from the Indians now receiving 
aid, and like their white brethren they 
will have to depend upon their own exer- 
tions foraliving. It is therefore increas- 
ingly important that they should be 
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learning how to support themselves by 
intelligent labor in civilized ways. . . . If 
practicable, arrangements should be made 
to have the boys and girls attend public 
schools during the winter months.” ‘These 
agents and superintendents are further 
directed to use all possible means for 
carrying out these suggestions. It is a 
matter of experience, however, that the 
system does not work well in schools that 
are not far removed from the homes of 
the Indians. ‘The restraints of civilized 
life are, at first, likely to press somewhat 
heavily upon them, and some seek to 
escape from them where they have a con- 
venient opportunity for so doing. If the 
Indian question had been thus _intelli- 
gently dealt with during the last hundred 
years,we should now need a Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs just as little as we need 
one of Irish Affairs or Italian or Polish 
Affairs. 

The Indian capacity for culture cannot 
be better iilustrated than by the history 
of Dr. Carlos Montezuma, the resident 
physician at the Carlisle school. He isa 
full-blooded Apache 
Indian, about 
twenty-nine years of 
age. When he was 
five years old he was 
carried off as a cap- 
tive by a neighbor- 
ing tribe. He never 
saw his father or 
mother afterward. 
travelling artist 
named Gentile, who 
happened to be 
passing through that 
region, accidentally 
heard the boy’s 
story, and purchased 
him from his captor 
for $30. Gentile 
took the boy to Chi- 
cago and sent him to 
school. He worked 
his way. up step by 
step, paying his way by hard work, and 
at the age of twenty-three years was 
graduated honorably from the Chicago 
Medical College. Since that time he has 
held various positions in connection with 
Indian school and agency service, and 
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has always performed 
his duties in an emi- 
nently satisfactory 
manner. He has 
written valuablé arti- 
cles on the Indian 
question, and ex- 
presses the opinion 
that his case is ex- 
ceptional only in so 
far as he received ex- 
ceptional treatment. 

During the whole 
period of its exist- 
ence the Carlisle 
school has served as 
the “ Department of 
Publicity’ in Indian 
school work. It has 
done this by its ad- 
mirable location, by its superior advan- 
tages, by its publications, and by the 
public presentation of its students in great 
national demonstrations, such as the Con- 
stitutional Centennial in New York in 
1887 and at the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago in 1892 and 1893, as well as 
on many less conspicuous occasions, thus 
enlightening the people at large on the 
general question of the merits and results of 
Indian education. In fact, the authori- 
ties of this school have always invited the 
closest scrutiny into its methods and re- 
sults, knowing that the opposition to it 
could only result from ignorance and pre- 
judice. It has also fallen mainly to the 
school to represent the Indian Bureau at 
the various international exhibitions a 
have been held since its beginning, i 
New Orleans, Paris, Madrid and © hicaga, 
with the result of a great interest in the 
cause. At New Orleans the school was 
awarded a diploma for the excellence of 
its exhibit, a medal and diploma at Paris, 
and a medal and diploma at Madrid, 
while at Chicago the following award was 
made : — 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, CARLISLE, PA. 
AWARD. 


Excellence of methods, objects and results, as 
a part of the best plan for the industrial, intellect- 
ual, patriotic, social, moral and spiritual training 
of the Indian to take his place as a member of 
civilized society ; seen, first, in his separation from 
savage surroundings ; second, in wise and well- 
fitted plans and methods of theoretical and _ prac- 


HARNFESS-MAKING, 


tical training of boys and girls in the several 
years of school life, during which they learn con- 
ditions of caring for health and are prepared for 
active affairs in common studies such as reading, 
writing, drawing, arithmetic, composition, geog- 
raphy, music, book-keeping and morals ; and in 
industries for girls, such as household economy, 
needlework, cutting of garments and cooking ; 
and for boys, farming, carpentering, blacksmith- 
ing, harness and wagon making, the making of 
tinware and shoes and printing ; third, as seen in 
the outing system, by which the pupils are placed 
in good families, where both boys and girls for a 
year or more become familiar, by observation and 
practice, with all the customs and amenities of 
American home life, fixing what they have been 
learning in the theory and practice of the school ; 
fourth, as seen in the results attained, and (a) in 
the outing system for 1892, which resulted in the 
earning by four hundred and four boys of §16,- 
698.83, and by two hundred and ninety-eight 
girls of $5,170.15, or a total of $21,868.98, all of 
which was placed to their individual credit, and 
(4) in the useful and worthy lives of the great 
majority of all who have returned to their Indian 
homes. 


The exhibit at Chicago, compared with 
the first exhibit of Indian education and 
industry made at Philadelphia in 1876, 
fairly set forth the progress and abilities 
of the race as students in literary and 
industrial matters, and may be properly 
said to prove that, if the Indian is a 
savage, he is not so by choice or through 
lack of capacity, but because of his lack 
of education and because, so far from 
endeavoring to free him from his savage 
environment, we have rather tried to 
keep him in his toils. The exhibit in 
the Liberal Arts Department was a point 
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of interest to many distin- 
guished visitors, including 
the officials of many foreign 
countries, as well as promi- 
nent workers in the home 
and foreign mission fields. 
Another feature of the 
school’s connection with the 
Chicago Fair was the visit 
made in October of more 
than four hundred and fifty 
pupils, going in a_ special 
train of ten coaches, leaving 
Carlisle at midnight Octo- 
ber 1 and returning at mid- 
night October 7, after a 
most instructive stay of more 
than four days in Chicago. 
During this time the ser- 
vices of the band, a concert 
in Festival Hall by the band 
and choir, and a daily pa- 
rade and drill of one hour 
by the school cadets, were 
accepted by the manage- 
ment in lieu of entrance fee: 
for the whole number, and 
incidentally gave the Indian 
school work, and especially 


the Carlisle school, great THE BAND-MASTER. 


publicity. The expenses of 
the trip, amounting to nearly $7,000, 
were paid by the students themselves 
from the earnings of their summer out- 
ings. 

Not the least remarkable thing about 


these Indians is the talent they display 


the school having about 
forty members, which ren- 
ders correctly effec- 
tively the works of the best 
composers. ‘lhe most note- 
worthy illustration of this 
talent, however, is the band, 
consisting of about thirty 
members, led by an_ In- 
dian, Dennison Wheelock, 
educate’! in the school, who 
not only plays the cornet 
with rare skill, but also com- 
poses and arranges music 
for the band. This band 
has given concerts in most 
of the large eastern cities, 
and its performances have 
always attracted attention, 
not only on account of the 
unique character of the per- 
formers, but also on account 
of intrinsic excellence. No 
feature of the Columbian 
parade in New York at- 
tracted more attention than 
this Indian school band. 

Krederick Douglass, after 
once hearing the band, said : 
“Tt is impossible to relegate 
to permanent barbarism a 
people endowed with the musical abilities 
shown by these young Indians.” 

As the opmion seems to prevail that 
anything else may be omitted from a 
young man’s education rather than a 
knowledge of foot-ball and base-bail, it is 


THE SCHOOL BAND, 


for music when they have an opportunity 
to develop it. Quite a number of the 
pupils, mostly girls, show fair ability as 
pianists ; and there is a choral society in 


not out of place to say that even in this 
department of the arts and sciences the 
young Indians hold their own. During 
the past season the teams from the In- 
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dian schoo] met those of 
various colleges and ath- 
letic clubs, and always 
did themselves credit. 
Doubtless the average 
collegian would say that 
any Indian who can play 
foot-ball well can also 
learn enough Latin, Greek 
and mathematics to en- 
title him to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 
Marvellous changes 
have taken place in the 
condition of many of the 
western Indians since the 
Carlisle school was estab- 
lished. In 1881 there 
was not one member of 
the Pueblo tribe who 
could read or write in 
any language. Now hun- 
dreds of them read and 
write English, and letters 
are received from them at the school 


daily. This improved condition of 


things is due almost entirely to the 
pioneering of the Carlisle school, among 
whose pupils the Pueblos have always 
had a large representation, in some’ years 
numbering nearly one hundred and _ fifty 
children. Fifteen years ago there was 
great opposition, chiefly ecclesiastical, to 


THE FOOT-BALL TEAM. 


THE CHORAL SOCIETY. 


educating these Indians; but the press- 
ure has been so great that even the op- 
ponents have been obliged to fall in with 
the general sentiment on the subject or 
lose their influence. At that time, also, 
the practice of instructing the Indian in 
his own language was largely adhered 
to, and when the government demanded 
that only English should be taught in its 
schools vehement ec- 
clesiastical protests 
were made ; but here 
also the opposition 
has been compelled 
to yield, and the next 
generation will prob- 
ably witness the ex- 
tinction of the In- 
dian dialects in the 
United States. 

With regard to 
what becomes of the 
graduates of the 
school, the superin- 
tendent is always 
willing to give full in- 
formation. A com- 
plete record of them 
is kept; and it may 
be said that only one 
of them has turned 
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TOM TORLINO, NAVAJO. 


AT THE TIME HE ENTERED THE SCHOOL. 


out badly. Those who pretend to legis- 
late on the Indian question could study 
this record with profit. A sensational 
story is occasionally found in a news- 
paper, holding up to public execration 
some “Carlisle graduate’ on account of 
his crimes and misdoings, and these 
stories have even been repeated for par- 
tisan purposes in the halls of Congress ; 
but they have in every case been manu- 
factured out of whole cloth. Congress- 
man Smith of Arizona has given utterance 
to the remarkable statement: “ ‘There is 
as mucn hope of educating the Apache 
as there is of educating the rattlesnake 
on which he feeds.” No better answer 
can be given to such a statement than 
the record of a full-blooded Apache, Dr. 
Montezuma, the resident physician of 
Carlisle, to whom reference has already 
been made. It would be impossible to 
show that any of the graduates, and even 
any of those who have been at the school 
half the time required for graduation, are 
living in crime or hopeless degradation. 
In arecent speech Captain Pratt said : 
“We should in the first place realize that 
the Indian is a man, created as we are, 
and that he is capable of doing the same 
work that we do. When I look at the In- 
dians I see that they stand erect. When 


THREE YEARS LATER, 


I talk with them they reason. They have 
the same body that I have. As I deal 
with them I realize that the only differ- 
ence between us is a difference in oppor- 
tunities. If young Indians can be placed 
where they will have opportunities and 
somebody to instruct them, they can 
make lace, or they can do anything else, 
and all this continual holding them back 
and letting them wait, as though they 
were cripples and incapable of develop- 
ment, is nonsense. If there is not moral- 
ity it can be cultivated. If there are not 
skill and industry they can be acquired. 
There is no end to the possibilities. My 
boys have gone into the foot-ball craze 
lately and have even been so ambitious 
as to make arrangements to play with 
several prominent college teams, and I am 
sure they will give these teams hard con- 
tests. It does not make any difference 
what the line of effort is, whether it is 
holding the plough or learning to read 
and write, making lace or playing foot- 
ball, — whatever is to be done can be done 
and ought to be done now, and there 
should be no closed doors. 

“My way of getting the Indians to 
work would be simply to follow the same 
methods we do with all others and give 
them work where the work is; not try 
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further to keep them together and con- 
tinue thinking we are somehow going to 
accomplish great things by continuing the 
tribes. ‘The system is not American. | 
do not believe it is Christian. I do not 
believe the Lord ever intended it that 
way. Let us get them into our industries. 
If I can take children from any tribe — 
and if there are any Indians in this coun- 
try that I have not tried I will take hold 
of them — and send them in consider- 
able numbers into our communities and 
they by good conduct and industry win a 
welcome, people want them and the In- 
dians learn to want to be there and to 
enjoy their new life, why cannot it be 
done for all? We are dealing with 
two hundred and fifty thousand people, 
that is all. It is this hesitancy, this 
hanging back from doing the right and 
proper thing, that is in the way. We 
can put our Indians into all the lines 
of our life if we ourselves only con- 
clude to do that.” 


* Indian education,” says Captain Pratt 
in his last report, ‘‘has had its experimental 
and formative stages. It is now univer- 
sally admitted that the Indian can be and 
should be educated, and that the govern- 
ment should do the work. ‘There is, 
therefore, in the future the somewhat 
monotonous but necessary work of keep- 
ing on— keeping at it — until the work 
is done and until the need for schools 
exclusively Indian shall have passed 
away and the Indian through his intelli- 
gence and industry becomes a full and 
independent citizen to whom all the 
schools and occupations of the country 
are open and become available. In 
working to this end, Carlisle loses no op- 
portunity of planting in the minds of 
those under her care the idea that the 
future is one nation, one people, one lan- 
guage, one way to comfortable living, open 
alike to the Indians and the white race, 
embodied in the ancient decree, ‘ In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ ”’ 
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LANDS. 


By Herbert Randal. 


Tis nigh twelve months 
as we count time 
Since slept the wood- 


lands thus. 


their rest away, 
When each night 


comes to us, 


This same sweet miracie 4 
of love, 
To kiss our ecyeiids Sa 
down ? 
Hush! Softly step; let| 
beauty sleep 


Beneath her snowy & 


gown, 
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eenth and early part of the 
nineteenth century the cry in 
America was: ‘ Each state for 
itself, and protection against the 
other states.” The idea that 
what worked for the good of 
the nation as a whole must in 
the end work for the good of each state 
was as slow in dawning on the popular 
mind as is the modern idea that the 
nations are but parts of a larger confed- 
eration and that in their case, too, what is 
good for all is good for each. ‘Then, as 
now, few were far-sighted enough to see 
how political selfishness must in the long 
run defeat its own ends. 

From 1783 to 1789 there were so 
many outbreaks between the states that 
the Union seemed in danger of dissolu- 
tion. New York passed tariff laws against 
Connecticut and New Jersey ; Connecticut 
and New Jersey retaliated by establishing 
commercial non-intercourse against New 
York ; New York was embroiled with New 
Hampshire over the Vermont territory ; 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania were dis- 
puting about the Wyoming valley; in 
Massachusetts, Shays’s Rebellion showed 
the feeling against the national govern- 
ment; riots broke out in Rhode Island, 
and the Southern States were talking of 
a separate confederacy. 

Slowly, under the new constitution, the 
national spirit developed. We begin to 
hear, as the new century dawns, of the 
“ Nation of New England.”’ Sectional- 
ism still, but a broader sectionalism. It 
is no longer to be state against state, 
but New England against the South. The 
southern interest was agricultural, the 
nerthern commercial. New England 
chafed under the power given the South 
by negro representation, for she feared 
lest southern votes should work the ruin 
of her commerce. 

But to understand the part played by 
New England from 1800 to 1814 it is 


By Corinne Bacon. 


necessary to note, not only her jealousy 
of the South, but also her hatred of Presi- 
dent Jefferson. New England looked 
upon Jefferson as antichrist, because of 
his sympathy with the French Revolu- 
tion. He was regarded as a scourge sent 
upon the people. “If heaven in its 
wrath should send us another Virginia 
President,” says the Boston Cenfine/ of 
1808. We read in a letter froma promi- 
nent New England Federalist: “ Corrup- 
tion is the object and instrument of the 
chief and the tendency of his administra- 
tion for the purpose of maintaining him- 
self in power and the accomplishment of 
his visionary and infidel schemes.’’ A 
quotation from Jefferson will exemplify 


his feeling toward the New England’ 


clergy, who then played such a large part 
in the formation of public sentiment. 
“The Padadium is understood to be the 
clerical paper, and from the clergy I 
expect no mercy. ‘They crucified their 
Saviour, who preached that their kingdom 
was not of this world, and all who prac- 
tise on the precept must expect the ex- 
treme of their wrath. ‘The laws of the 
present day withhold their hands from 
blood, but lies and slander still remain to 
them.” 

The majority of educated New Eng- 
landers were Federalists in 1800. They 
disagreed with Jefferson concerning the 
fitness of the common people to govern. 
Fiske aptly says that Jefferson’s faith in 
the good sense and educability of the 
masses is well expressed in Lincoln’s 
“You can fool some of the people all the 
time, and you can fool all of the people 
some of the time, but you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.’’ The Federalists 
had not the same faith in democracy. 
Hamilton,at a New York dinner, remarked 
in response to some democratic sentiment : 
“Your people, sir, your people is a great 
beast.”’ Cabot writes in 1804: “ Even in 
New England, where there is among the 
body of the people more wisdom and 
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virtue than in any other part of the 
United States, we are full of errors which 
no reasoning could eradicate, if there 
were a Lycurgus in every village. We are 
democratic altogether, and I hold democ- 
racy in its natural operation to be the 
government of the worst.” A Federalist 
paper of 1803 says: “A democracy is 
scarcely tolerable at any period of national 
history . . . It is on trial here, and the 
issue will be civil war, desolation and 
anarchy. No wise man but discerns its 
imperfections, no good man but shudders 
at its miseries, no honest man but pro- 
claims its fraud, and no brave man but 
draws his sword against its force. ‘The 
institution of a scheme of policy so radi- 
cally contemptible and vicious is a memo- 
rable example of what the villany of 
some men can devise, the folly of others 
receive and both establish.” 

Jefferson’s policy, as shown in the 
repeal of the Judiciary Act, the change in 
the manner of electing the President, the 
impeachment of Judges Pickering and 
Chase and the purchase of Louisiana, 
was attacked by the opposition as uricon- 
stitutional and despotic. The man who 
was responsible for the Kentucky resolu- 
tions of 1798 and 1799 had ignored his 
former theory of a strict construction of 
the Constitution, and stretched that elastic 
document as far as any loose construction- 
ist could have done. In short, Jefferson 
and the Democrats seemed to have 
changed places with the Federalists, who 
now became the strict constructionists. 
Things wear a different look to a party 
in power from that which they wore 
when it was in opposition. As the con- 
ductor once said to the man who would 
stand on the platform instead of enter- 
ing the car: “A platform is only to get 
in on. It ain’t to stand on after you 
are in.” 

The feeling against these acts of 
Jefferson’s ran so high in New England 
that in 1804 a plot was entered into 
looking toward the dissolution of the 
Union. Of six Federalist senators from 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut, all but two thought disunion 
inevitable. One of these two was John 
Quincy Adams, a man who put his country 
before his party and, regardless of the 


SECTIONALISM. 


hatred of politicians of both parties, fol- 
lowed his conscience wherever it led 
him. The principal originators of the 
plot seem to have been Griswold and 
Tracy of Connecticut, Plumer of New 
Hampshire, and Pickering of Massachu- 
setts. ‘Timothy Pickering was a grand 
fighter for what he considered the right, 
and he was one of those positive men 
who knew that Timothy Pickering’s 
opinion and the right were always and 
of necessity identical. Like Ruskin, he 
“ never opined, he knew,” and knowing, 
rushed into action unshaken by a single 
doubt. 

These men were to organize disunion 
movements in their states. The move- 
ment was to come through the legislatures 
from the states interested. The con- 
federacy was to include the New Eng- 
land States, New York and _ possibly 
Pennsylvania. Pickering thought Can- 
ada might be induced to join. In Con- 
necticut alone did the plot find any sup- 
port, and there very slight. Hamilton 
had no sympathy with dismemberment. 
He said it would be a “ sacrifice of great 
positive advantages, without any coun- 
terbalancing good ; administering no re- 
lief to our real disease, which is democ- 
racy.’ ‘The Essex Junto,” a body of 
men who held great political power in 
Massachusetts, were not all in favor of 
the scheme. Cabot the cautious thought 
it premature. 

The knowledge of the plot seems to 
have been confined to a few individuals. 
In fact the letter of the New England 
Federalists of 1829 to John Quincy 
Adams denies emphatically “all knowl- 
edge of such a project and all remem- 
brance of the mention of it or of any 
plan analogous to it at that or any subse- 
quent period.” Over against this dec- 
laration we have the testimony of one of 
the conspirators, Plumer, who afterward 
abandoned his early views. In 1828 he 
writes that when he was a member of the 
Senate in 1803-4, the New England 
senators and representatives complained 
that the slave-holding states had obtained 
too large a representation in the House, 
that too much of the revenue was raised. 
in the Northern and expended in the 
Southern and Western States, that the 
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acquisition of Louisiana and the prospec- 
tive addition of new states to the Union 
woald soon annihilate the power of the 
New England States, and that they there- 
fore thought it necessary to establish a 
separate government for the New Eng- 
land States. The weight of testimony is 
decidedly in favor of the existence of the 
plot. 

A few extracts from letters of the time 
will serve to show what notions were in 
the air. January 29, 1804, Pickering 
writes to Cabot: “The principles of our 
revolution point to the remedy, — a sep- 
aration. ... Paper constitutions are 
become as clay in the hand of the potter. 
The people of the East cannot reconcile 
their habits; views and interests with 
those of the South and West. The latter 
are beginning to rule with a rod of iron. 
. . . Some Connecticut gentlemen (and 
they are all well informed and discreet) 
assure me that, if the leading Democrats 
in that state were to get the upper hand 

. they should not think themselves 
safe, either in person or property, and 
would therefore immediately quit the 
State. I do not believe in the practica- 
bility of a long-continued union.”’ 

In the same year Pickering writes 
to Lyman: “The Northern States have 
nothing to countervail the power and 
influence arising from negro represen- 
tation, nor will they ever receive an equiv- 
alent. This alone is an adequate ground 
to demand a separation.” 

In another letter of 1804, from Gris- 
wold to Wolcott, we read: “I have no 
hesitation myself in saying that there 
can be no safety to the Northern States 
without a separation from the confed- 
eracy. The balance of power under 
the present government is decidedly in 
favor of the Southern States, nor can that 
balance be changed or destroyed. ... 
Without considering, therefore, the dread- 
ful system of Jacobinism which at this 
time governs our public counsels, can we 
hope for prosperity from the present 
Union and government? But if we 
add to those considerations the dangers 
that immediately threaten us, can there 
be room for doubt?” 

The most shameful feature of the plot 
of 1804 was the way in which the Fed- 


eralist leaders truckled to Burr. They 
were to help him to the governorship 
of New York, and they hoped that Burr 
would in return forward their plans, 
though they could not induce him to 
make definite promises. With Burr’s 
failure to be elected governor the plot 
fell into the background, and the Boston 
meeting, the only definite step which had 
been proposed, never took place. 

New England now passed through 
three years of comparative quiet, only to 
rouse herself once more when on Decem- 
ber 21, 1807, Jefferson’s Embargo Act 
was rushed through Congress, passing 
the Senate by a vote of twenty-two to six, 
and the House by a vote of eighty-four to 
forty-four. By this act our vessels were 
detained in port, a measure rendered 
necessary, in Jefferson’s opinion, by the 
severe and unjust restrictive decrees is- 
sued against our commerce by both 
France and England. 


The cry that French influence had - 


determined Jefferson to lay the embargo 
was false. Jefferson was never on 
worse terms with France. Timothy 
Pickering, however, wrote to Governor 
Sullivan of Massachusetts a letter which 
he requested the governor to lay before 
the legislature. In this letter he asserted 
that Jefferson had bowed his neck to 
the French yoke. Governor Sullivan 
returned the communication unread, inti- 
mating that it should have been sent, 
if at all, directly to the legislature. 
The letter was then printed, and circu- 
lated throughout New England, where it 
worked against the administration. One 
southern gentleman, Mr. Benjamin Bul- 
lock, was so pleased with its contents 
that he named his newly arrived baby 
daughter “‘ Timothy Pickering.” 

The immediate effects of the embargo, 
or, reversing the letters, the “ O grab 
me ”’ policy, as it was called, were felt 
more disastrously by New England 
than by the South; but as time wore 
on the New England manufactures were 
multiplied and strengthened, New Eng- 
land supplied the South with most of the 
manufactured articles she needed, and 
drained her dry of money. The em- 
bargo was the most effective protective 
tariff ever laid. This growth of manu- 
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factures was lost sight of in the imme- 
diate misery caused by the cessation 
of commerce. Ships rotted at their 
wharves, sailors were thrown out of work, 
even the coasting trade was laid under 
severe restrictions. Industry -was mo- 
mentarily paralyzed. ‘The Boston Cend- 
nel of 1808 prints a poem entitled “ No 
Embargo.” 


“ When Federal men did stand at helm, 
We shipped off many a cargo, — 
Then Pork, and Rye, and Beef was high, 
Because we’d no EMBARGO. 
CHORUS: 


“ Then Yankee Doodle tripped it spry, 
For all things was the dandy — 
He’d silver buckles in his shoes, 
And with the girls was handy. 


“ But now our ships they are unrigged — 
Our sailors spin street-yarn, Sir, 
Our Merchants fail — our Farmers sigh — 
Their grain rots in the barn, Sir. 
CHORUS: 
*“*So Yankee Doodle hangs his head — 
He can’t get beer nor brandy — 
His silver buckles too are pawned — 
He can’t no more be handy,” etc. 

Not very good poetry this, to be sure, 
but it voices the sentiment of the day. 

Attempts were continually made to 
evade the embargo. In some places it 
became necessary to call out the militia 
for the suppression of the illegal traffic. 
‘lo prevent the unlawful sale of flour, the 
governors of the states were required to 
issue flour certificates calling for the 
amounts needed in their respective 
states. Sullivan of Massachusetts issued 
certificates in such quantities that Jeffer- 
son feared lest, under cover of them, 
flour might be taken beyond the bounds 
of that state. He therefore instructed 
the governor to issue no more permits. 
Sullivan refused to obey, on the ground 
that by so.doing he would probably 
incite Massachusetts to insurrection. 

Additional acts were passed to enforce 
the embargo. Newspapers displayed the 
“Force Bill’ in mourning, with the 
motto: “ Resistance to arbitrary laws is 
duty to God.”’ 

Town meetings followed upon the 
passage of this act. At Newburyport it 
was voted: “That we will not aid or 
assist in the execution of the several 
embargo laws, especially the last, and 
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that we consider all those who do as 
violators of the Constitution of the 
United States and of this Common- 
wealth.” Boston voted: “All those 
who shall so assist in enforcing upon 
others the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
provisions of this act ought to be con- 
sidered as enemies to the Constitution of 
the United States and of this state, and 
hostile to the liberties of this people.’ 
Governor Trumbull of Connecticut, in 
his address of 1809 to the legislature, 
said: “Whenever our national legis- 
lature is led to overleap the prescribed 
bounds of their constitutional power, 
on the state legislatures in great emer- 
gencies devolves the arduous task — it 
is their right, it becomes their duty — 
to interpose their protecting shield 
between the rights and liberties of the 
people and the assumed power of the 
general government.” In 1798, when 
Virginia asserted the right of a state to 
“‘interpose,”” New England was on the 
other side of the fence. The answers 
of both Houses to the governor of Massa- 
chusetts, while disclaiming any idea of 
a dissolution of the Union, distinctly 
intimated that the embargo and its ad- 
juncts were not Jaws. ‘Toward the close 
of the year 1808 Otis proposed a New 
England convention, but his project did 
not mature. 

The constitutionality of the embargo 
was questioned. The Massachusetts 
Legislature declared the Enforcement 
Act “unjust, oppressive, unconstitutional 
and not legally binding.” This was 
taking states-rights ground, for Congress 
and the United States courts declared 
the embargo constitutional. The party 
which questioned the constitutionality of 
Jefferson’s embargo had made no ob- 
jection to the embargo of 1794. 

There was at this time published in 
the Boston Centine/ a series of articles 
on “The Separation of the States,’ 
signed “Falkland.” But though the 
papers printed secession sentiments, and 
towns and legislatures by resolutions and 
actions opposed the general government, 
there seems to have been at this time no 
regular plan of secession. Deep in New 
England hearts was hid the possible 
necessity of seceding to secure their 
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commercial rights, provided they could 
not gain that for which they were making 
the most strenuous efforts —the repeal 
of the embargo. The following quota- 
tion from a paper of 1812 expresses 
equally well the sentiment at this time. 
Strong, in the main, against disunion, it 
goes on to say: “ The Union is dear, 
but commerce is still more dear. We 
will cleave to the Union to the last 
extremity. A settled policy to abandon 
commerce would be such an extremity. 
To expect the people of the Eastern 
States will renounce their commerce 
for the sake of the Union when in fact 
they agreed to the Union for the sake 
of their commerce, is irrational, and ab- 
surd.”’ 

A few more quotations from the papers 
may be amusing. 

The withdrawal of our ships within 
our own ports is characterized in a 
contemporary song as the “Terrapin 
Policy.” 

“OUR FARMS ON THE OCEAN, 
“ Let the Terrapin Policy shrink to its shell, 

And hiss at our claims, as a prejudiced notion; 

Let the Voice of the People our government tell, 

New England will never abandon the Ocean. 

Let Demagogues 
Let Terrapins crawl, 

United we prosper, divided we fall. 

Let theory tell of the Terrapin’s art. 

We live by the lessons the Beavers impart,” etc. 

The Centine/ of 1808 prints a political 
article under the guise of a sermon, en- 
titled “The Fates of Asses.” A _ note 
appended to the article assures us that 
we shall find therein “much genuine 
wit and poignancy of political remark.”’ 
The text is taken from Genesis xlix. 14, 
“TIssachar is a strong ass, crouching be- 
neath two burdens.’ Issachar, of course, 
is New England, while Judah represents 
Virginia. Judah’s interest was agricul- 
tural, Issachar’s commercial. What was 
Issachar’s burden? “ Perhaps a system of 
oppressive measures was adopted toward 
him, in which, under some colorable pur- 
pose of policy, or influenced by some 
temporary passion, he was.induced to ac- 
quiesce, but which had for its ultimate 
and real object to drive his wealth from 
the ocean . . . to bring him into certain 
subjection to the inland tribes, with 
whom, in mere territorial weight, he 
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could never hope to compete.” The 
sermon goes on to tell us how Issachar’s 
noble spirit sank under oppression, and 
“he became a servant unto tribute.” 
“This came of not standing manfully up 
against oppression at the beginning. He 
ought not to have allowed a finger to have 
been laid upon him, except as the Con- 
stitution and the law of the land author- 
ized.”” ‘This is the constant cry of those 
days. ‘The South means to destroy New 
England commerce ; New England must 
resist. 

The following anecdote illustrates well 
the conviction of the New England States 
that they were fitted and destined by the 
Almighty to lead in the government. It 
is called “ The Allegorical Snake,” and is 
headed by the picture of a snake stuck 
fast between two branches, one of which 
is labelled Non-Importation and the 
other “Embargo.” The head of the 
snake stands for New England, the tail 


fortheSouth. ‘Says the tail to the head,-. 


‘I am dissatisfied.” ‘ What’s the diffi- 
culty?’ said the head. ‘ Why, you have 
had the lead long enough,’ replied the 
tail, ‘and I am determined to follow no 
longer.’ ‘ Well, what have I done,’ ob- 
served the head, ‘that is improper? It 
seems to be the design of nature herself 
that [should lead. I have eyes, you have 
none ; I have ears, you none. But what 
alarms me is, we have in our movements 
gone forward ; we shall now, of course, go 
backwards.’ ‘ But,’ replied the tail, ‘you 
have tyrannized over me long enough: I 
believe we were born free and equal; 
Liberty and Equality ismy motto.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the head, ‘experience is the best 
schoolmaster; and (to convince you 
that I never led from a disposition to 
tyrannize, but only because our wiser 
Maker fitted me for that purpose) take 
the lead, and go on.’ The tail accord- 
ingly takes the lead, is caught between 
two sturdy branches, and sticks fast. 
Whereupon the head, after a few taunts, 
remarks: ‘Well, I hope you are now 
satisfied of the truth of what I told you 
at first; and that you were never de- 
signed in wisdom to lead.’ ‘The tail, 
for his last reply, confessed his igno- 
rance and folly and gave up the lead 
to the head; which at once removed 
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the difficulty, and the snake soon went 
off with its usual ease and sprightliness 
into the bushes, out of sight.” 

This analogy did not hold good. A\l- 
though Congress was forced, in February, 
1809, to repeal the embargo, and to sub- 
stitute for it the Non-Intercourse Act, 
which allowed trade save with France and 
England, the national difficulty was not 
thereby removed, and after three years 
more of internal wrangling and diplomatic 
endeavor, Madison, June 18, 1812, de- 
clared war against England. Probably 
four fifths of the people of the United 
States thought and wished that war 
might be avoided. With the exception 
of Pennsylvania the entire representation 
of no northern state voted for the war; 
with the exception of Kentucky, every 
state south of the Potomac and Qhio voted 
in its favor. 

New England was bitter in her opposi- 
tion. She was willing to bear almost any 
insult from England, not because she 
loved England, but because she hated 
France, and because England seemed to 
her the last barrier against the power of 
Napoleon. ‘Timothy Pickering gave as a 
toast at a New England dinner: “ The 
world’s last hope, Britain’s fast-anchored 
isle,’’ and to this the hearts of New Eng- 
landers said amen. No denunciation of 
Napoleon or of France could be too 
severe. The newspapers of to-day are 
mild and courteous compared with the 
press of eighty years ago. We are not 
therefore surprised to find the papers 
which called Washington the “ Stepfather 
of his country,” alluded to John Jay as 
“that damned arch-traitor,’’ said that 
Alexander Hamilton “died the death of 
a fool, and deserved the burial of an ass,” 
and referred to the readers of an opposi- 
tion paper as those “base, cowardly, 
stupid readers of the Aurora,” —we are 
not surprised tc hear them saying of Na- 
poleon: “ Some of the American Demo- 
crats—thank Heaven their number is 
small — affect to believe that Bonaparte 
is an angel of light, sent from heaven to 
ameliorate their condition and enfranchise 
humanity ; whereas the Spaniards, who 
know him a little better, look upon him 
as a demon of darkness sent from hell to 
rivet on them and their posterity the 
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most galling chains.’’ The Boston Ga- 
sette asks: “Is there a Federalist, a 
patriot in America, who conceives it his 
duty to shed his blood for Bonaparte, for 
Madison, for Jefferson, for the host of 
ruffans in Congress who have set their 
faces against us for years, and spirited up 
the brutal part of the populace to destroy 
us?” 

Nor was the pulpit far behind the 
press. Some ministers, such as Rev. Mr. 
Parish, pastor of the church in Byfield, 
preached vigorous political sermons. Par- 
ish says: ‘* Blush, Algiers, blush, ye 
Neros of the world. Ye are outrivalled 
in the science of despotism . . . this is 
the government which cuts off all inter- 
course with the only nation that protects 
your property and lives—this is the gov- 
ernment which harmonizes with Devids. 
. . . Satan, blushing, owns himself out- 
done in the work of deception.” He 
alludes to the war as “a licentious out- 
rage on all the principles of Christianity, 
an impious abandonment of divine pro- 
tection. . . . The story of Herod destroy- 
ing all the babes of Bethlehem will give 
place to this more enormous iniquity. 
. . . All the people who approve of 
this war, though they may be by their 
firesides, are murderers in their hearts. 
. . » How will the supporters of this 
antichristian warfare endure their sen- 
tence, endure their own reflections, endure 
the fire that forever burns, the worm 
which never dies, the hosannas of heaven, 
while the smoke of their torment ascends 
for ever and ever?’’ Again Parish says — 
and he is not speaking here of negro 
slavery, but of the subordination of New 
England to Virginia: “Send to the mis- 
erable people of Turkey, send to the 
banditti of Tunis and Algiers ; invite the 
abject creatures of those nations to come 
and study the science of slavery in New 
England. They have never endured such 


wanton, capricious abuse, such useless, 


inconsistent vexations. Here you may 
teach them something new in the history 
of slaves.” 

The New England feeling against the 
interruption of commerce and payment 
of taxes made necessary by the war 
comes out wittily in this Scripture parallel, 
taken from the Centine/ of 1814. 
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The Scriptures were given for our instruction. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Ex. i. 6-13; v. 1-3; 6-9; 15-19. 


6. And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and 
all that generation. 

7. And the children of Israel were fruitful, and 
increased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed 
exceeding mighty; and the land was filled with 
them. 

8. Now there arose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph. 

g. And he said unto his people, Behold, the 
people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we: 

10. Come on, let us deal wisely with them; 
lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when 
there falleth out any war, they join also unto our 
enemies, and fight against us, and so get them up 
out of the land. 

11. Therefore they did set over them task- 
masters to afflict them with their burdens. . . . 

12. But the more they afflicted them, the 
more they multiplied and grew, and they were 
grieved because of the children of Israel. 

13. And the Egyptians made the children of 
Israel to serve with rigor. 

v.1. And afterward Moses and Aaron went 
in, and told Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lord God 
of Israel, Let my people go, that they may hold 
a feast unto me in the wilderness. 

2. And Pharaoh said, Who is the Lord, that 
I should obey his voice to let Israel go? I know 
not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go. 

And they said... Let us go, we pray 
thee, three days’ journey into the desert, and 
sacrifice unto the Lord our God; lest he fall upon 
us with pestilence, or with the sword. 

6. And Pharaoh commanded the same day 
the taskmasters of the people and their officers, 
saying, 

7. Ye shall no more give the people straw to 
make bricks, as heretofore. . . . 

8. And the tale of the bricks they did make 
heretofore, ye shall lay upon them; ye shall not 
diminish aught thereof; for they be idle; there- 
fore they cry, saying, Let us go and sacrifice unto 
our God. 

g. Let there more work be laid upon the 
men, that they may labor therein; and let them 
not regard vain words. 

15. Then the officers of the children of 
Israel came down and cried unto Pharaoh, say- 
ing, Wherefore dealest thou thus with thy 
servants? 

16. There is no straw given unto thy servants, 
and they say to us, Make brick... . 

17. But he said, Ye are idle, ye are idle; 
therefore ye say, Let us go and do sacrifice to the 
Lord. 

18. Go therefore now, and work; for there 
shall no straw be given you, yet shall ye deliver 
the tale of bricks. 

19. And the officers of the children of Israel 
did see that they were in evil case, after it was 
said, Ye shall not minish aught from your bricks 
of your daily task. 
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MODERN HISTORY. 


6. And Washington died, and the heroes of 
the revolution, and all that generation. 


7. And the people of New England were 
fruitful, and increased abundantly, and multiplied, 
and waxed exceeding mighty; and the land was 
filled with them. 


8. Now there arose up a new president, which 
knew not Washington. 


9. And he said unto his people, Behold, the 
people of New England are more end mightier 
than we. 

10. Come on, let us deal wisely with them; 
lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when 
there falleth out any war, they join also with our 
enemies, and so separate the Union. 

11. Therefore they did set over them collectors 
and tax-gatherers to afflict them with their bur- 
dens. 


12. But the more they afflicted them, the 
more they multiplied and grew, and they were 
grieved because of the people of New England. 

13. And the Virginians made the people of 
New England serve with rigor. 


v. 1. And afterward Caleb and Roger (Caleb 
Strong and Roger Sherman, Govs. of Mass. and 
Conn.) sent unto Madison, and said, Let our 
people go on the ocean, and pursue their fisher- 
ies and their commerce, the callings which God 
has pointed out to them. 

2. And Madison said, Who is your God, that 
I should obey his voice to let the people of New 
England go? I know not your God, neither 
will I let the people of New England go. 


3. And they said, Let our coasters go, we 
pray thee, between port and port, lest a famine 
come upon us and the people starve. 


6. And Madison commanded the same day 
the collectors and custom-house officers, saying, 


7. Ye shall no more give the people com- 
merce to make money as heretofore. 


8. Yet the taxes which they did pay hereto- 
fore ye shall lay upon them; ye shall not minish 
aught thereof; for they be rebels; therefore they 
cry, saying, Let us have commerce, and let us 

as we were wont. 


9. Let there more taxes be laid upon them, 
that they may smart under them; and ye, regard 
ye not vain words. 


15. Then the rulers of the people of New 
England came and cried unto Madison, saying, 
Wherefore dealest thou thus with us? 

16. There is no commerce given unto us, and 
they say, Pay taxes. 

17. But he said, Ye are rebels; ye are tories; 
therefore ye say, Let us go and fish, and enjoy 
the commerce which God hath given us. 

18. Go therefore now, and work; for ye shall 
have no commerce, yet shall ye pay taxes. 

19. And the rulers of the people of New 
England did see that they were in evil case, 
after it was said, Ye shall not minish aught from 
your burdens. 
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The Bible story is carried on further 
to the overthrow of Pharaoh’s host in 
the Red Sea. ‘The parallel column of 
supposed modern equivalent is left blank, 
with an intimation that it will be filled 
in later. The Federalists never had a 
chance to fill in that blank column agree- 
ably to themselves. 

Many letters of these years breathe 
disunion sentiments. January 17, 1810, 
Hanson writes: ‘For my part, I may 
say without reserve that the Union was 
long ago dissolved ; and I never thought 
it criminal to compass a dismember- 
ment of the states, although we have 
been educated with that belief. I think, 
if the question was barely stirred in New 
England, some states would drop off from 
the Union, like fruit rotten ripe.” 

Pickering writes to Pennington, July 
12, 1812: “I would preserve the union 
of the states if possible. . . . But I would 
not be deluded by a word. ‘To my ears 
there is no magic in the sound of union. 
If the great objects of union are utterly 
adandoned, — much more if they are wan- 
tonly, corruptly and treacherously sacri- 
ficed by the Southern and Western States, 
— let the Union be severed.” 

Pickering sometimes suggests that this 
separation will be but temporary — that 
the Union will be re-established upon a 
more durable basis. 

The mass of New Englanders were hot 
with indignation against the national 
government. What action did New 
England take? She meant to fulfil her 
constitutional obligations, but she was 
to be the judge of what those obligations 
were. To a certain extent she did 
furnish men and money to carry on the 
war. If she was niggardly in her aid, 
so were other states. New York, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and perhaps Ohio 
excepted, no state gave to the war the 
full co-operation it needed. New Eng- 
land probably lent more money to Eng- 
land than she did to her own government 
at this time. England at first exempted 
her coasts from, but afterward included 
them in, the coast blockade proclaimed 
against the United States. A Massachu- 
setts paper proposed that that state 
should, with the consent of Congress, 
conclude a separate peace with England. 
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Town meetings were held and me- 
morials adopted. Newburyport put itself 
on record as follows: “We remember 
the resistance of our fathers to  op- 
pressions which dwindle into insignifi- 
cance when compared with those we 
are called on to endure. ‘The rights that 
we have received from God we will never 
yield to man. We call upon our state 
legislature to protect us in the enjoy- 
ment of those privileges to assert which 
our fathers died and to defend which 
we profess ourselves ready to resist unto 
blood. . . . We are ourselves ready to aid 
you... to the utmost of our power; 
peaceably if we can ; forcibly if we must ; 
and we pledge to you the sacrifice of our 
lives and property in support of whatever 
measures the dignity and liberties of 
this free, sovereign and independent state 
may seem to your wisdom to demand.”’ 

But the two leading acts of opposition 
to the general government during the 
war were the refusals of the governors 
of certain states to call out the militia 
and the holding of the Hartford con- 
vention. 

The Constitution (Section 8 of Article 
I.) gives power to Congress “‘ to provide 
for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions and repel invasions ;”’ also (Section 
8 of Article I.) “to provide for organiz- 
ing, arming and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the states respec- 
tively the appointment of the officers.” 
Congress passed an act enabling the 
President to call out the militia. The 
governors of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island refused to obey. 
This refusal was approved in Rhode 
Island by the Council, in Connecticut 
by the Assembly, and in Massachu- 
setts by the Supreme Court of the 
state. Governor Strong of Massachu- 
setts gave two reasons for his refusal 
to obey: first, that though the Presi- 
dent was empowered to call out the 
militia under certain circumstances, to 
the governors of the states, and not 
to the President, belonged‘the right to 


_ determine whether invasion, etc., existed. 


In Governor Strong’s opinion a state of 
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invasion did not then exist. Moreover, 
the President was attempting to place 
the militia under United States officers, 
whereas the Constitution expressly states 
that to the states is reserved the ap- 
pointment of the officers. ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court sustained Strong, 
deciding that to the governor belonged 
the right to determine whether or not 
an exigency existed which warranted a 
summons of the militia. ‘This power 
had been practically settled to belong 
to the President in 1794, but did not 
come before the United States Supreme 
Court until 1827, when it was decided 
that the President was sole judge of 
such an emergency, and his decision 
binding over all other persons. ‘There is 
more constitutional support for Strong’s 
objection to having the militia placed 
under United States army officers. 

The popular sentiment of this time 
is shown by the fact that in the elections 
of 1814 Vermont, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut returned 
all Federalist congressmen; Massachu- 
setts returned eighteen Federalists out 
of twenty, and the elections in the other 
states were unsatisfactory to the admin- 
istration. 

The Massachusetts legislature now 
brought forward the hitherto abortive 
project of a New England convention. 
It was resolved to appoint twelve dele- 
gates to meet and confer with delegates 
from other states “upon the subject of 
their public grievances and concerns; 
and upon the best means of preserving 
our resources; and of defence against 
the enemy, and to devise and suggest 
for adoption by those respective states 
such measures as they may deem expedi- 
ent.” It was suggested that they might 
also take measures to secure a general con- 
vention for the amendment of the Con- 
stitution. The letter sent to the other 
states with these resolutions . speaks 
of devising “ means of security and de- 
fence . . . not repugnant to their obliga- 
tions as members of the Union.” Rhode 
Island responded by appointing four 
delegates to confer “upon the com- 
mon dangers to which these states are 
exposed, upon the best means of co-op- 
erating for our mutual defence against 
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the enemy, and upon the measures 
which it may be in the power of said 
States consistently with their obliga- 
tion to adopt, to restore and to secure 
to the people thereof their rights and 
privileges under the Constitution of 
the United States.” Connecticut ap- 
pointed seven delegates to meet and 
recommend “such measures for the 
safety and welfare of these states as 
may consist with our obligations as mem- 
bers of the national Union.” New 
Hampshire and Vermont took no action 
as states. Windham County, Vermont, 
however, and Grafton and Cheshire 
Counties, New Hampshire, each sent 
a delegate. 

‘The twenty-six delegates met at Hart- 
ford, December 15, 1814. It is interest- 
ing to note that twenty-one of these men 
were members of the legal profession. 
The delegates represented the conserva- 
tive wing of the malcontents. Leading 
men among them were James Hillhouse 
of Connecticut, Timothy Bigelow, Harri- 
son Gray Otis and George Cabot of 
Massachusetts. It is said that Cabot, 
being asked, on the way to Hartford, 
what the convention meant to do, re- 
plied, “ We are going to keep you young 
hot-heads from getting into mischief.”’ 
Lowell writes to Pickering that if it is 
“thought expedient that nothing should 
be done, it is to be regretted that so 
respectable a convention was called,” 
but “if effectual measures are in con- 
templation,” it is “to be regretted that 
some few more active and resolute men 
were not elected.” 

George Cabot was chosen as president 
of the convention. ‘The _ proceedings 
were secret, and nothing except the final 
“report”? was made public for some 
years, when, tiring of the accusations 
brought against the members of the con- 
vention, Cabot permitted the publication 
of the journal of its proceedings. ‘This 
is only a dull record of motions and 
votes. As no discussions are embodied 
in it, it does not solve the question as to 
whether treason was talked; and we are 
driven back to the original report for all 
information. 

The report opens with the statement 
that it is a hard task to devise means of 
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defence and relief “without violating 
constitutional principles or disappointing 
the hopes of a suffering and _ injured 
people.”” To prescribe patience is irk- 
some to those who wish for a shorter 
course, but under the circumstances 
“no summary means of relief can be 
applied without recourse to direct and 
open resistance.” This is a dangerous 
precedent, even when justifiable. Some 
think the time at hand for a change in 
the Constitution, but we should not be 
hasty. “If the Union be destined to 
dissolution by reason of the multiplied 
abuses of bad administrations it should, if 
possible, be the work of peaceable times 
and deliberate consent. . . . Events may 
prove that the causes of our calamities 
are deep and permanent. ‘They may be 
found to proceed, not merely from the 
blindness of prejudice, pride of opinion, 
violence of party spirit or the confusion 
of the times ; but they may be traced to 
implacable combinations of individuals 
or of states to monopolize power and 
office and to trample without remorse 
upon the rights and interests of commer- 
cial sections of the Union. Whenever it 
shall appear that these causes are radical 
and permanent, a separation by equitable 
arrangement will be preferable to an 
alliance by constraint. . . . But a sever- 
ance of the Union by one or two states 
against the will of the rest, especially in 
a time of war, can be justified only by 
absolute necessity.’”’ After this preamble, 
the report passes to the consideration of 
the immediately menacing dangers, which 
are two: first, the claims advanced and 
authority exercised over the militia by 
the general government. The powers 
over the militia not expressly granted to 
the general government are declared to 
be reserved to the states. The states are 
to be the final judges as to whether an 
emergency justifying the calling forth of 
the militia has arisen. The bills before 
Congress, authorizing the enlistment of 
minors, forcible conscription, etc., are 
declared to transcend the powers granted 
to Congress. Acts of Congress which 
violate the Constitution are to be con- 
sidered void. The states must not openly 
resist every violation of the Constitution, 
but “in cases of deliberate, dangerous 
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and palpable infractions of the Constitu- 
tion, affecting the sovereignty of a state 
and liberties of the people, it is not only 
the right but the duty of a state to inter- 
pose its authority for their protection. 
. . . When emergencies occur which are 
either beyond the reach of the judi- 
cial tribunals or too pressing to admit 
of the delay incident to their forms, states 
which have no common umpire must be 
their own judges and execute their own 
decisions.” The second immediate 
danger is the destitution of the means of 
defence of the Eastern States. It is com- 
plained that the United States troops are 
marched to Canada, leaving the coast 
without adequate defence, and that when 
the states send out militia for its protec- 
tion the national government refuses to 
pay them because they are not placed 
under United States officers. The states 
are declared to be unable to pay taxes to 
the government and to pay their militia. 
The report says: “ When a great and 
brave people shall feel themselves deserted 
by their government and reduced to the 
necessity either of submission to a foreign 
enemy or of appropriating to their own 
use those means of self-defence which 
are indispensable to self-preservation, 
they cannot consent to wait, passive 
spectators of approaching ruin which it 
is in their power to avert, and to resign 
the last remnant of their industrious 
earnings to be dissipated in support of 
measures destructive of the best interests 
of the nation. This convention will not 
trust themselves to express their convic- 
tion of the catastrophe to which such a 
state of things inevitably leads.”’ 

This accusation of neglect was hardly 
a fair one to bring against the general 
government, considering how the Eastern 
States had factiously refused the aid of 
their militia. 

The report next considers some more 
distant dangers, to be met by amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and closes with 
the following resolutions : — : 


It is recommended to the state legislatures : — 

1. To adopt measures to protect citizens from 
United States acts subjecting militia or other 
citizens to “ forcible drafts, conscriptions or im- 
pressments not authorized by the Constitution of 
the United States.” 
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2. To apply to Congress for the privileges of 
taking a portion of the taxes and using them for 
their own defence. 

3. To authorize the governors to detach mili- 
tia or form voluntary corps, and to aid other 
states. 


It was further resolved that seven 
amendments to the Constitution be rec- 
ommended to the states, proposed by 
them to their legislatures “ and in such 
cases as may be deemed expedient by a 
convention chosen by the people of each 
state.” 


I. Representatives and direct taxes to be ap- 
portioned according to the number of freemen. 

2. Nonew state to be admitted without the 
consent of two thirds of both Houses. 

3. Congress to lay no embargo of more than 
sixty days’ duration. 

4. Congress to have no power to interdict 
commercial intercourse without the consent of 
two thirds of both Houses. 

The power of Congress to declare war to 
be similarly restricted, with the exception of de- 
fensive war in case of invasion. 

6. Naturalized foreigners to be incapable of 
holding United States offices. 

7. No second term to be possible, and no two 
successive Presidents to be elected from the same 
state. 


It was also resolved that in case the 
appeal of the states should be unsuccess- 
ful, peace not concluded, and the defence 
of these states neglected, it would be ex- 
pedient for the legislatures to appoint 
delegates to another convention to meet 
at Boston “next June ;”’ and that Cabot, 
Goodrich and Lyman (or any two of 
them) might call “47s convention together 
again before that time, if urgently re- 
quired. 

The Hartford convention was vigor- 
ously attacked and as vigorously defended. 
Was it a violation of the Constitution? 
Authorities differ. Its chief defender is 
Theodore Dwight, the secretary of the 
convention, who published a history of 
its proceedings and of the events which 
led up to them, while the most eloquent 
arraignment of its men and measures is 
to be found in Quincy Adams’s “ Appeal 
to the Citizens of the United States.” 
The Constitution says (Section 1o of 
Article I.) “ No state shall, without the 
consent of Congress . . . enter into any 
agreement or compact with another state 
or with a foreign power.’’ Upon the 
interpretation of these words “‘ agreement 


or compact’ depends the right of the 
Hartford delegates to assemble in conven- 
tion. If the Massachusetts delegates, in 
meeting delegates from Connecticut, were 
entering into an “ agreement’”’ with that 
State, their action was unconstitutional. 
If they were not, it was constitutional. 
Each must decide the question for him- 
self. 

But whether or not the delegates had 
the right so to assemble and petition the 
general government, that was certainly 
not the way for them to take to amend 
the Constitution. ‘The Constitution itself 
had plainly provided for such an emer- 
gency in Article V., which says: “The 
Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, 
or, on the application of two thirds of the 
legislatures of the several states, shall call 
a convention for proposing amendments.” 

Did the Hartford convention propose 


to dissolve the Union? Otis says that its: 


object was the preservation of the Union ; 
Quincy Adams that its object was the dis- 
solution of the Union. Each was partly 
right. The convention was an attempt 
of the conservative Federalists to hold in 
check the more turbulent spirits of their 
party. They preferred to obtain from the 
national government concessions which 
would make the Eastern States content to 
remain in the Union; but if this could 
not be done it was pretty plainly inti- 
mated that the Union might have to be 
dissolved. Witness the preamble of the 
report: “If the Union be destined to 
dissolution, it should, if possible, be the 
work of peaceful times and deliberate 
consent.” “A _ severance of the Union 
by one or more states against the will 
of the rest, and especially in time of 
war, can be justified only by absolute 
necessity.” It is declared that whenever 
it shall appear that the causes of our 
calamities are “radical and permanent ” 
a separation will be preferable to an “ al- 
liance by constraint.’’ These sentences 
certainly look toward disunion. 

The demand of the states that they be 
allowed to retain a portion of the taxes 
struck a blow at the national government 
by attempting to wrest from it that very 
power of direct taxation which was one of 
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the main objects for which the confedera- 
tion was abandoned and the Constitution 
adopted. It was an unconstitutional de- 
mand. 

Soon after the convention dissolved, 
Congress passed a bill which had been 
for some time under discussion, author- 
izing the President to receive into the 
national service state troops not to ex- 
ceed forty thousand. This seemed to 
concede one demand of the convention, 
“that the states be allowed to assume 
their own defence.”’ 

The whole matter came to a sudden 
end upon news of the ‘Treaty of Ghent, 
which made peace between England and 
America. The commissioners sent to 
Washington to lay before Congress the 
grievances of New England returned 
quietly home. 

The report of the convention must be 
regarded as voicing the sentiments, not 
of a few individuals, but of the states of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut as it was 
adopted by their legislatures. 

We have now traced the course of New 
England from the plot of 1804, through 
the agitation consequent on the embargo 
and the war with England, to the Hart- 
ford convention of 1814, that “Star in 
the East” of Gouverneur Morris, which 
proved no star, but a swiftly passing me- 
teor. During this period, New England’s 
hatred of France and of the administra- 
tion, her jealousy of the South, and her 
fears for her commerce led her to fac- 
tious opposition to the general govern- 
ment; but the removal of the chief cause 
of her grievances leaves it an open ques- 
tion whether she would have taken the 
final leap. 

It is interesting to see how far the atti- 
tude of New England at this time corre- 
sponded to the attitude of the South in 
1860. 

If slavery was the “corner stone”’ of 
the southern Confederacy, commerce was 
the corner stone of the “ Nation of New 
England.” New Englanders believed that 
the South hated and meant to destroy 
their commerce, as in 1860 the South be- 
lieved New England was bent upon the 
destruction of the “ divine institution” 
of slavery. 

New England claimed that the south- 
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ern leaders had violated the Constitution 
by various legislative acts — notably the 
unconstitutional admission of new states 
to disturb the balance of power and in- 
jure the commercial states. The South 
claimed that the North had broken the 
Constitution by refusing to allow slave- 
owners to carry their slaves into free 
states, by the passage of “‘ Personal Lib- 
erty Bills” and by the refusal to render 
up fugitive slaves. Both New England in 
1814 and the South in 1860 regarded the 
Constitution as a compact which, broken 
by one of the parties to it, was no longer 
binding upon the other. ‘Their theory of 
government was this: The states had en- 
tered into a compact with one another. 
Under this compact they retained their 
sovereignty, but delegated to the general 
government certain powers. ‘The states 
themselves were to be the final judges of 
the constitutionality of the acts of the 
general government. 

Listen to this newspaper extract. Our 
duty to the general government is 
“founded on express compact and treaty. 
. . . The individual states are free, sovy- 
ereign and independent nations. ‘To 
our respective state governments our 
allegiance is natural, inalienable and 
founded on the will of God, as collected 
from expediency. But each state has en- 
tered into a solemn compact with all the 
other states, by which, to a certain ex- 
tent, and for certain purposes, a portion 
of state sovereignty is ceded to a general 
government formed by their union. To 
that extent and those purposes we owe 
obedience to the general government ; to 
them our allegiance is secondary, quali- 
fied and conditional; to our state sov- 
ereignties it is primary, universal and 
absolute. So long as the general govern- 
ment adhere to the provisions and pow- 
ers contained in the original compact, 
our qualified allegiance to them, under 
the sanction of our state governments, 
continues; if they violate the terms of 
the compact, its validity is annihilated 
and the parties to it are released from 
their obligations. But who shall decide 
whether the general government have 
violated the compact and exceeded their 
powers? The state sovereignties, the 
original parties to the compact, must 
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decide that question. . . . The sovereign 
states . . . must of necessity, like all 
other nations, when parties to a league or 
treaty, have an inherent right to ceter- 
mine whether the terms of such compact 
have been violated.”’ 

Would you not think, those of you who 
can remember the days of 1860, that this 
had been taken from a southern paper of 
that time? It is a quotation from an ad- 
dress to the Hartford delegates, taken 
from the Columbian Centinel of Decem- 
ber 28, 1814. Compare with it. this 
declaration of the South Carolina con- 
vention. In defence of secession they 
say: “ We maintain that in every com- 
pact between two or more parties the 
obligation is mutual; that the failure of 
one of the contracting parties to perform 
a material part of the agreement entirely 
releases the obligation of the other; and 
that when no arbiter is provided, each 
party is remitted to his own judgment to 
determine the fact of failure, with all its 
consequences.” 

New England is proven guilty toward 
the general government. Had she any 
excuse ? 

Guilt is relative. ‘The blame we visit 
upon an action is, or should be, propor- 
tioned to the circumstances and enlight- 
enment of the person who commits the 
deed. The “ compact” theory of gov- 
ernment, the secession spirit, were in the 
air. We did not spring into national ex- 
istence full-grown, like Minerva from the 
head of Jove. Our national feeling is a 
growth. Alexander Stephens, in his “ War 
Between the States,’”’ says: “ It has been 
stated by high authority that the right of 
secession is not a plant of southern ori- 
gin; it first sprung up in the North. A 
more accurate statement would be that 
it was not sectional but continental. It 
was generally recognized in all parts of 
the Union during the early days of the 
Republic.” Stephens’s statement seems 
too sweeping. We may say that the 
disunion sentiment was “ continental ” in 
this sense, that it existed in all the states ; 
but it was by no means universal. Had 
it been so, we could not have continued 
to exist as a nation. Von Holst more 
guardedly and truly states the case thus: 
“Until the first part of the nineteenth 
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century the dissolution of the Union was 
a standing element in political specula- 
tion ; and both previous to and after that 
period it was repeatedly considered and 
even probable in moments of excitement, 
by either party, that it would be neces- 
sary to resort to this radical remedy.” 

The sectional spirit just prior to and 
after the adoption of the Constitution 
was alluded to in the opening paragraphs 
of this paper. ‘That spirit died hard. 

In 1790 Hamilton urged that if the 
bill for the assumption of the state debts 
were not passed there was great danger 
that the members of the creditor states 
would secede and the Union be dis- 
solved. 

Virginia, after the passage of this As- 
sumption Act, sent a memorial to Con- 
gress asking that the Funding Act be 
reconsidered and the law for the assump- 
tion of the state debts repealed, and 
threatening a change in, the government 
on the ground that the Assumption Act 
had been declared unconstitutional. 

In 1791 Pennsylvania resisted the 
execution of the excise law, and talked 
secession. Corresponding committees 
were established to communicate with 
the malcontents in other states. 

In 1796 the Connecticut Courant 
preached secession if Jefferson should 
come into power. 

Taylor of Virginia, in 1798, suggested 
a separate union of the Carolinas, from 
which Jefferson, on the ground of expedi- 
ency, dissuaded him. 

Jefferson himself looked upon the 
Union as an experiment, for he wrote: 
“ As we should never think of separation 
except for repeated and enormous vio- 
lations, so these, when they occur, will 
be cause enough of themselves.” 

The Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, 
drawn forth by the unconstitutional Alien 
and Sedition Acts, declare the right of a 
state to oppose the national government. 
The Virginia resolutions, adopted in 1798 
by the General Assembly, promised to 
support the United States government in 
all measures warranted by the Constitu- 
tion, but declared the powers of the 
Federal government to be “no further 
valid than they are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in the compact; and 
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. . . the states who are parties thereto 
have the right, and are in duty bound, to 
interpose for arresting the powers of the 
evil and for maintaining within their re- 
spective limits and authorities rights and 
liberties appertaining to them.” 

The Kentucky resolutions of 1798 
declared “that this government, created 
by this compact, was not made the ex- 
clusive or final judge of the extent of the 
powers delegated to itself, since that 
would have made its discretion, and 
not the Constitution, the measure of its 
powers, but that, as in all other cases of 
compact among parties having no common 
judge, each party has an equal right to 
judge for itself as well of infractions as of 
the mode and measure of redress.”’ 

In 1799 Kentucky spoke more boldly 
still, and declared her belief in the right 
of the sovereign states to nullify “all un- 
authorized acts done under color of the 
Constitution.” .« 

Prior to Jefferson’s election, Wolcott 
declared that if Jefferson were made 
President, which could only be possible 
through French intrigue, the Northern 
and Southern States would separate, and 
never again unite, unless for military 
purposes. 

When the tie occurred between Jeffer- 
son and Burr for the presidency, the 
Federalists wished to prevent the election 
of either. The Republicans threatened, 
if they did not cease their factiousness, 
to arm, and then to call a convention. 

Randolph declared in the House, in 
1817, that the armory at Richmond was 
built to enable Virginia to resist by force 
unconstitutional encroachments on her 
rights. 

Georgia carried on a war of conquest 
in East Florida in face of the prohibition 
of the Constitution which says that no 
state shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, “engage in war, unless actually 
invaded.”’ 

Josiah Quincy, in his famous speech 
of 1811 against the admission of Louisi- 
ana as a state, made what is said to have 
been the first declaration on the floor of 
Congress of the right to secede. 

In 1811 the Pennsylvania legislature 
confirmed the Virginia and Kentucky 
doctrine of 1798. 
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During Jackson’s administration Geor- 
gia refused obedience to decisions of the 


-Supreme Court concerning the Indian 


lands. 

Ohio, apropos of some difficulty with 
the United States Bank, proclaimed her 
belief in state rights and nullification. 

Massachusetts in 1830, and Maine in 
1831-32, adopted the doctrine of nulli- 
fication.. A decision had been rendered 
by William, King of the Netherlands, on 
the disputed northeastern boundary, that 
would deprive both these states of large 
tracts of land. ‘The states concerned 
notified the general government that it 
would be better not to accept this decis- 
ion, as it would be null, void and not 
binding upon the states. 

In 1832 this spirit broke out again in 
South Carolina. South Carolina, regard- 
ing the tariffs of 1828 and 1832 as 
unconstitutional and oppressive, asserted 
her right to declare the law unconstitu- 
tional and to resist its execution. The 
question of the supremacy of the na- 
tional government was not then settled. 
True, Jackson’s decisive action cowed 
South Carolina. The Force Bill was 
passed, but the tariff was altered. South 
Carolina believed that concessions had 
been made to her. Secessionists and 
Unionists alike retained their beliefs 
unaltered. 

In 1860 there were northerners as 
well as southerners who were of Hosea 
Biglow’s opinion : — 

“ We should go to work an’ part, — 
They take one way, we take t’other. 


But there were also thousands of another 
mind, and to them was the victory —a 
victory for the national spirit. True, all 
is not accomplished yet ; but the national 
spirit grows. And its gain is more rapid 
in these days of easy and quick intercom- 
munication. Our railroads and our wars 
have been the great unifying influences. 
The idea of a national existence dawned 
upon us in the war of the Revolution ; 
the war of 1812 proved to foreign pow- 
ers that we were a nation ; but it remained 
for the Civil War to prove that fact to 
our own satisfaction, and to knit so 
firmly the bonds of national union that 
we no longer dream of their severance. 
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THREE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A TRIAD. 
1. 


BACHELOR TO BACHELOR, 


OLD man, if a friend I have, ’tis you; 

You know how small and how great I may be, 
And you alone will tell me true 

The fault and conceit you’re unwilling to see. 
You daily show me as only you can 
None equals the friend who is called “ Old Man.” 


At my failings you safely can aim your blow, 
My secret loves you can ever probe, 
And I bear your jibes, for I see below 
Your sympathy clad in its jester’s robe. 
No mock or blame can one’s anger fan 
That comes from the friend who is called “ Old 
Man.” 


It is you I yacht with, — that test of friends, 
When hour is like hour, each day like the other; 
With you I sit when the party ends 
And discuss the world, the flesh and — another. 
My views on politics none can scan 
With self-restraint like yours, Old Man. 


You're the friend I never attempt to amuse, 
Of whose wit or wisdom I never think; 
I can sparkle with you or be dull when I choose, 
And talk at my will or in silence blink. 
Our friendship all absence and time can span, 
No letters between us are needed, Old Man. 


’Tis you I turn to for help and cheer 
In hours when trouble seems hard to bear; 
You smoke my pipe and you drink .my beer, 
And you alone my secrets share; 
They are safe and sacred and under the ban 
When placed in the charge of the true “Old 
Man.” 


So in trouble, in love, in work, in cheer, 
You wear the longest and wear the best; 
Day in and day out and year by year 
You alone are stanch above the rest; 
And hence I end as I first began: 
None equals the friend who is called “ Old Man.” 


II. 
BACHELOR TO BENEDICT. 


It has come at last, dear old fellow, good by, 
-“ Good by ” — it is hard to say. 
We've been comrades together, old man, you 
and I, 
For years, but — we part to-day. 
The past is over, and now I must try 
To accept it and go my way. 


I hear you reply, “ "Twill be always the same.” 
Yourself you’re deceiving, not me. 
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You forget that another will bear your name, 
That her wish supreme will be. 
No,—old man, ’tis good by. You are not to 
blame, 
But ’twill ne’er be the same, you will see. 


In the days gone by you had no thought 
That was not shared with me; 

No plan was formed, no action wrought 
Till you and I could agree. 

Together we waited, worked and fought 
For the fame that we hoped might be. 


We had our trials: they bound us fast, 
And made for themselves amends. 

We had our quarrels: they soon were past, 
And they left us firmer friends. 

Now the blow which a quarrel could never cast 
At our friendship, a girl’s word sends. 


A young girl’s word has brought you joy 
That I cannot feel with you. 

Yet the joys we’ve shared no word can destroy, 
And their memory naught can undo. 

Then we lived our lives as one, dear boy, 
We must live them now as two. 


From the Then to Now you have made your choice, 
But its meaning you still must learn; 

In your plans you will hear alone her voice, 
For her praise alone you will burn, 

In her pleasure alone you will now rejoice, 
To her counsel alone will you turn. 


But if ever, old man, you are lonely some night, 
And yearn for the times that were, 
If you need the help of a man in some fight, 
When aid cannot come from her, 
Then recall there’s a fellow who longs for your 
sight, 
Whose allegiance no trouble can stir. 


And if ever you feel the old feeling once more, 
And you want the old hour with your friends, 

Remember your chair’s by the fire as of yore; 
But now, for the present, all ends, 

And “ Good by,” dear old man, as I said before, 
Is the message your letter sends. 


III. 
BACHELOR SOLUS, 


Of all good things true friends are best, 
Yet three alone stand every test. 
Friendship of man will not last alway, 
Friendship of woman may last a day. 

A quarrel, a word mistaken, a lie, 

A look, a marriage, ambition high, — 
So friendships come and friendships go, 
So hearts are rent with the ebb and flow; 
But always consoling and true and free, 
Stanchest and firmest of friends are three — 
A pipe, a dog, and the salty sea. 
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Then give me a pipe that is black and charred, 
That is sweet and ripe and old and scarred, 
Bringing back from the years gone by 
Sometimes a joy and often a sigh, 

Glimpses in smoke of walks and sights, 
Dinners and comrades, talks and nights — 
And sharing each and always with me, 

My pipe, my dog, and the salty sea. 


And give me my dog with his trustful eye, 
His shaggy hide and his sympathy. 

Oft has he sat against my knee 

As I planned and dreamt of what might be, 
Dreaming of fame that has never been won, 
Planning deeds that have never been done — 
Failures for which my only plea 

Is my pipe, my dog, and the salty sea. 


Maidens may charm, but the tie is frail; 

Men are strong, but on trial may fail. 

Then give me the sea with its might and charm, 

Sullen or joyous, wild or calm, 

Talking with me in its roar and strife, 

Cheering, imparting the zest of life. 

Give me but this, life, free and true, 

Life that sparkles in open view, 

Life with my friends though they be but three, 

A pipe, a dog, and the salty sea, 

And I care not what may happen to me. 
Charles Warren. 


THE BABBLING BROOK. 


’TWAS in the month o’ Maying that a man and 
maid went straying 
Blooming fields and meadows green a-through. 
But what the man was saying, or the pretty maid 
betraying, 
Why, the simple smiling meadows never knew ! 


Down woodland ways enchanted and through 
flower-brake bird-haunted 
Where the leaves in gossip whispered low, 
The man and maid went faring, but the vows the 
two were swearing, 
Why, the green and silly leaflets did not know! 


And still the hour of gloaming found the happy 
pair a-roaming 
By the water-ways in valleys sweet, 
Where a brooklet wise and wily wound about 
their pathway slyly, 
With a song of murmured music at their feet. 


And aye that brooklet listened and its waters 
glanced and glistened 
Till it laughed aloud in gurgling glee, 
As it hurried over highways, through the hedges 
and the by-ways 
On its way to tell a secret to the sea! 


Deem not a word of warning meet for man or 
maiden’s scorning, 
Who from morn to eve a-Maying go; 


For brooklets can discover all the words and ways 
of lover, 
And will babble every secret that they know! 
Zitella Cocke. 
QUATRAIN. 


THERE’S none so low or high, I trow, 
But worships at some fair one’s shrine; 
Now up, now down, through king, through clown, 
Runs Love’s sweet isothermal line. 
Sanda £-nos. 


* 
* * 


SEVEN, THEY LOVE. 


THE dewy odor of budding boughs, 
And the hum of the drowsy bee, 

The radiant grace of a girlish face 
At the foot of a sweet-bough tree; 


The roguish gleam of a saucy eye, 
And the apple seeds, that fall 

To tell my fate, as I breathless wait 
Till the maiden has counted all. 


“ With one, he loves; with two, she loves,” 
And still the voice is gay; 

“A three, and I wait; a four, and I hate; 
And a five / cast away.” 


A murmuring sigh of the leaves o’erhead, 
A tremor of mild dissent, 

The tender flush of a rising blush, 
And eyes that are downward bent; 


A moment longer, in deep suspense, 
A penitent look, and then: — 
“That isn’t true. I’ve swallowed two! 
Let’s count them over again.” 


A quiet joy in the rustling leaves, 

In the smiling blue of heaven; 
The rapturous bliss of a startled kiss, — 

For a five and a fwo are seven / 

Ldwin G. Baldwin. 
THE MILKy-Way. 

I THINK the milky-way must be 

A broad high-road of heaven with gold 
And silver paved. I seem to see 

Its glittering dust as throngs untold 
Go by along the-shining street 

To visit here and there a star, 
Or gossip, as some cronies meet, 

Of what the king’s intentions are. 
Or am I wrong to think so great 

A thing must be this milky-way? 
Were it not juster estimate 

To call it but a simple spray 
Of golden-rod, where fire-flies be, 

That blooms for but a single day 
In lapses of eternity ? — 

But one stray flower quite hid away 
In fields of wide infinity ? 

Martin Sylvester. 
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